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Memirs of Maximilan Duke of Sully, Prime Minifter to Henry 
the Great. [Continued from p. 573. Vol. XIV.] 


the account of thefe Memoirs, to the death of Henry III. 

which made way for the acceffion of Henry IV. commonly 
called Henry the Great. Before he was able to mount the throne 
to which 4 had an indifputable right, he was obliged to en- 
counter many and great oppofitions, from the League that was 
formed by the Popifh party, to prevent his fucceffion. Dur- 
ing the continuance of this conteft, many battles were fought, 
and fieges carried on, for the particulars of which we muft 
refer to the book.—As the Reader may, perhaps, be glad 
to know how the Prime Minifter to fo great a Prince, could 
find time for writing fo voluminous a work, we fhall here in- 
fert a digreffion of his own, in the third book, concerning 
thefe Memoirs, and their original production.—* I forewarn 
* the public,’ fays he, ‘ to expect, in thefe Memoirs, a detail 
‘ only of important events, fuch as I have been a witnefs to, 
‘ or what regards the King himfelf; and: if I fhould add any 
* others, they will be thofe, the truth of which I can warrant 
* from the authenticity of thofe memoirs that have fallen into 
* myhands. As for the reft, it will be fufficient juft to point 
* them out, that the Reader may from thence form an idea of 
* the condition and affairs of Henry the Great, in different 
* periods of time. It was to relieveany memory, that I at 
* hrft committed fuch particulars as moft ftruck me, to Paper ; 


* efpecially thofe converfations I had with the King, or he 
Vou. XV. H * with 


[’ our Appendix, publifhed laft month, we brought down 
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« with others, either upon war, or politics, which I appre. 
* hended might be of great ufe to me. This Prince, who 
« perceived it by my fometimes repeating exactly what had 
€ fallen from him on thefe fubjects, commanded me to put my 
“ work in fome order, and to enlarge it. I made fome diffi- 
‘ culties in obeying him, nor was my ftyle one of the beft; 
* but upon repeated commands from his Majefty, and his 
© promife to correct it with his own hand, I refumed and 
< continued this work with more affiduity.—Such was ‘the 
‘ sife of thefe Memoirs.’ 

In the fourth book we have a detail of a vaft number of 
military tranfactions, of various kinds, and attended with va- 
rious fuccefs. In fhort, fo many difficulties lay in Henry’s 
way to the throne, that in the fifth book we find him thereby 
induced to change his religion, as the only co capable of 
removing them. ‘To this he was ftrongly prefied, even by 
our Memorialift, tho’ he {till continued a Proteftant himfelf: 
which plainly fhews, that all the glofles which he is at great 
pains to throw over his mafter’s conduct in this matter, are 
nothing more than political refinements. That this was really 
the cafe, may appear from one of Sully’s own remarks ; where 
he fays—<* It is not furprizing, that Henry, who never heard 
‘ any arguments about religion, but in thofe conferences,’ 
(which were held in order to prepare him for converfion) 
‘ fhould fuffer himfelf to be drawn on that fide, which they 
took care to make always victorious. For it muft be obferved 
as an effect of the King’s prudent delays, that every one, even 
the Proteftants, nay more, the Proteftant Clergy, who were 
employed in the conferences, were at laft thoroughly con- 
vinced, that the King’s change of religion was a circum ftanite 
abfolutely neceffary for the good of the fate, for peace, and eveh 
for the advantage of both religions; fo that there was a kind 
of general combination to draw him to it.’ 
Now aficr fuch an explicit acknowlegement, that the King 
was drawn iuto this change, is it not fomewhat fur rizing to 
find Sully endeavouring, in another place, to perfuade his 
readers, that this converfion of the King proceeded frotn cat: 
wee and that he was really a very good Catholic in tis 
heart 
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In the fixth book we find Henry, like a true fon of the : 
Pope, fending a deputation to Reme, in order to make the f 


neceffary fubmiions there, and obtain the holy Father’s abio- 
jution. But notwithftanding ali thefe appearances of recot- 
ciliation to the holy church, we fvon after find, that he hat 
like to have been aflafinated, as-an heretic, by the hand dt 
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one of thofe enthufiafts, who were every where fuborned for 
that purpofe. ‘ Amongft other informations that were fent 
‘ him upon this fubject, he received advice, while at Melun, 
‘ [anno 1593] that one of thefe villains had fect out from 

Sime with a refolution to come thither and aflaffinate him. 
‘ Fortunately, before he left Lyons, he declared his defign in 
© confeffion to a prieft; who, terrified at this frenzy, revealed 
‘ itto a gentleman of Lyons. This gentleman pofted away 
‘ immediately, to get to Melun before the murderer; and de- 
‘ fcribed him fo exaétly to the King, from the picture the prieft 
¢ had drawn of him, that he was known and feized amongft the 
‘ crowd at Melun, confefled his intended crime, and received 
© punifhment for it. The King, afhamed even for his enemies, 
‘ who by this wickednefs difcovered the true bent of their 
‘ difpofitions, equally alarmed with thefe attempts againft his 
‘ perfon, and tormented with the precautions he was obliged 


© to take, often complained to me, in the moft affecting mans . 


‘ner, of his uneafy fituation.—He would not have been un- 
‘ happy, if the behaviour of the Catholics in his court had at 
* leaft compenfated for that of the Catholics in the eague ; but. 
* the King’s abjuration had produced no more change in them 
‘ than the others.’ 

Thus much may fuffice to fhew, that the fincerity of the 
King’s converfion was not quite fo clear to others, as Sully 
would willingly have his reader believe it was to hint. 

Soon after we have an account of the King’s being crowned 
at Chartres; and alfo of his being admitted into Paris, by 
Count Brifac, who had the government of that city for the 
League. Previous to this laft event, we have a fpecimen of 
Sully’s political reflections, which frequently occur, and make 
no {mall addition to the merit of the work. Brifac, it feems, 
at firft anfwered the purpofe of thofe who had placed the go- 
vernment of Paris in his hands, perfectly well. But after he 
had for fome time experienced the power wherewith he was 
invefted, he was prompted by it to attempt a change in the 
conftitution of the kingdom. For we are told, that—* The 
“ ftudy of the Roman hiftory had in‘pired this officer, (who 
Valued himfelf greatly upon his fenfe and penetration) with 


. 6% ou ; ‘ 7 
avery fingular projeét;° which was, to form France into a 


tepublic, and make Paris the capital of this new ftate, upon 
' a model of antient Rome. Had Brifac defcended ever fo 
ittle from thefe lofty ideas to an attention to particular cir- 
pumitances, which in the peesie defigns it is neceflary to 
_ have fome regard to, he would have perceived, that a fcheme, 
Owever happily imagined, may, by the nature of the ch- 
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© ftacles that oppofe it, by the difference of the genius and 
© character of the people, by the force of thofe laws they 
‘ have adopted, and by long cuftom, which, as it were, 
© ftamps a feal upon them, become alike chimerical and. im. 
‘ practicable. ‘Time only, and long experience, can brin 

© remedies to the defects in the cuftoms of a ftate, whoe 
* form is already determined; and this ought always to be 
‘ attempted with a view to the plan of its original conftitu- 
‘ tion: this is fo certain, that whenever we fee a {tate con- 
* duéted by meafures contrary to thofe made ufe of in its 
¢ foundation, we may be affured a great revolution is at hand; 
‘ nor do the application of the beft remedies operate upon 
¢ difeafes that refift their force.—Brifac did not go fo far ; he 
© could not for a long time comprehend from whence the 
© general oppofition his defigns met with proceeded ; for he 
¢ had explained himfelf freely to the Nobles, and al! the chief 


‘ Partifans, of the League: at laft’he began to be apprehen- | 


¢ five for his own fafety, left while, without any affiftance, 


¢ he was labouring to ee his project to perfection, the King | 
¢ fhould deftroy it entirely by feizing his capital, Poflefi 
« with this fear, the Roman ideas quickly gave place to the | 


¢ French fpirit of thofe times, which was to be folicitous only 
© for his own advantage. When felf-interefted motives at | 
‘ ftrengthened by the apprehenfion of any danger, there at | 
‘ few perfons that will not be induced by them to betray even | 
¢ their beftdriend. Thus Brifac acted; and thought of no 
© thing but of making the King purchafe, at the higheft pric} 
‘ the treachery he meditated. And having procured very a | 
« vantageous conditions, he agreed to admit Henry, with bi 
© army, into Paris.—At nine o’clock in the morning, (March 
© 22, 1594) the King prefented himfelf, at the head of eight! 
‘ thoufand men, before Porte Neuve, where the Mayor ¢ 
¢ Paris, and the other Magiftrates, received him in form. ft 
« went immed ately and took poffeffion of the Louvre, the 
‘ lace, the great and little Chatelet, and found no oppolitie 
‘ any where; he proceeded even to the church-of Notre-Das| 
« which he entered to return thanks to God for his fycc®) 
_ © His foldiers, on their fide, fulfilled with fuch exadtnelt! 
© orders and intentions of their mafter, that no one through 
‘ this great city complained of having received any, out 
‘ from them.’ They took poffeffion. of all the fquares# 
© crofs-ways in the'ftreets, where they drew up in ore 
‘ battle. All was quiet, and from that day the fhops¥ 
¢ opened with all the fecurity that along continued p@ 
‘ could have given.—His Majefty then publithed a ge* 
ye 
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¢ pardon for all the French that had borne arms againft him. 
¢ When this facrifice is not extorted by neceffity, but, on the 
‘ contrary, made at a time when vengeance has full libe:ty 
‘ to fatiate itfelf, it is not one of the leaft marks of a truly 
‘ royal difpofition.’ 

The remainder of this book is taken up with relations of 
other military affairs, and the furrender of a great number of 
other cities and towns, after the example of Paris. 

In the feventh book we have an account of feveral military 
expeditions, in different parts of the kingdom, betwixt the 
King’s party, and that of the League, which foon after re- 
ceived a fatal blow, by the defertion of the Duke of Guife, 
who took the moft early opportunity of making his peace, at 
atime when things feemed to be taking a great turn in favour 
of the King. This reconciliation was chiefly effected by 
means of the Dutchefs Dowager of Guife, the King’s Coufin- 


_ german, and Mademoifelle de Guife, her Daughter. The 


character which Sully gives of the Dutchefs is very amiable, 
and therefore we think a fight of it cannot be difagreeable to 
our Readers. It here follows: : 
‘In any other age, which had not, like this, loft every 
‘ diftin@tion between virtue and vice, this woman would have 
‘ been the ornament of her fex, for the qualities of her heart 
‘and mind. Her whole conduct was regulated by a native 
‘ rectitude of foul; fo that it was eafy to fee, that fhe had not 
‘even the idea of evil, either to act, or advife it; and at 
‘ the fame time of fo fweet a difpofition, that fhe was never 
* fubjected to the fmalleft emotion of hatred, malignity, envy, 
‘or even ill-humour. No woman ever poflefied fo man 
‘ graces of converfation, or added to a wit fo fubtle and re- 
‘fined, a fimplicity fo artlefs and agreeable. Her repar- 
* tees were full of falt and fprightlinefS; and the pleafing, as 
* well as greater qualities, fo happily blended in her compo- 
fition, that fhe was at once tender and lively, tranquil and 
* gay.’—Wholly fubdued by the inftances of thefe two ladies, 
the King confented to appoint three agents, to treat with 
three others on the part of the Duke of Guife. However, it 
feems nothing could be brought to bear, till the King had re- 
Voked his firit commiffion, and appointed our Memorialift to 
att alone, inftead of the former three. Then, indeed, we 
find that the bufinefs went readily forward; and no fooner 
was the treaty concluded and figned, than the Dutchefs and 
Mademoifelle de Guite, afked his Majetty’s permiffion for the 
uk: to come himfelf and aflure him of his obedience. Jn 
confequence of that permiffion, * he came and threw himfelf 
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at the King’s feet, with fo many marks of a fincere repen- 
tance, that the King, who penetrated into his inmoft foul, 
inftead of reproaches, or a filencc, which, on fuch occa- 
fions, is more terrible than the fevereft reproaches, made 
ufe of all his endeavours to re-afflure him: he embraced 
him three feveral times, honoured him with the name of 
Nephew, treated him with the greateft tendernefs and free. 
dom, and, without affecting either to avoid or recal what 
had pafied, mentioned the deceafed Duke of Guife with 
honour. A friend who endeavours to reconcile himfelf to 
his friend, after a flight quarrel, could not have behaved 
otherwife ; and all thofe that were witnefles of this recep- 
tion, could never fufficiently admire a King, who, with fo 
many qualities to infpire fear, employed only thole that 
created love—The Duke of Guife, abfolutely gained by 
this difcourfe, replied to the King, that he would negleé 
nothing to render him(elf worthy of the honour his Majefty 
did the memory of his father, and the fentiments he was 
pleafed to entertain of himfelf: and from that time he took 
fuch care to convince him, that his refpe& and fidelity to 
him would continue inviolable, that the King, forgetting 
all which any other in his fituation would have apprehend- 
ed, from the railing again a family that had made Kings 
tremble, lived with him familiarly, and admitted him with 
the other courtiers into atl his parties of pleafure: for fuch 
was the character of Henry, that that exterior gravity 
which the royal! dignity makes it neceflary to afiume, never 
hindered him from refigning himfelf up to pleafures, which 
an equality of conditions fpreads over fociety. The truly 
‘great man knows how to be, by turns, and as occafions 
require, whatever he ought to be, mafter, or equal; king, 
or citizen: it is no diminution of his greatnefs, to unbend 
himfelf in private, provided that he fhews himfelf in his 
public character, capable of performing all the duties of his 
high ftation: the courtier will never forget that he is with 
¢ his matter,’ 

Notwithitanding the King’s reconciliation to the church of 
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Rome, yct we find another attempt, from that quarter, made /, 
' 


upon his life. Sully’s account of it is as follows— 
* On the 26th of December, [1594] the King being then 


audience to Mefi. de Ragny and de Montigny, who entered 
with a great number of other perfons; at the very moment 
when he ficoped to embrace one of them, he received 4 
¢ wound 
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at Paris, in h's apartments in the Louvre, where he gave | 
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¢ wound in the face with a knife, which the murderer Jet fall 
‘ as he was endeavouring to efcape through the croud, I was 
‘ prefent, and approached in an agony of grief, feeing the 
¢ King all covered with blood, and fearing, with reafon, that 
‘ an techs was mortal.—The King removed our apprehen- 
‘ fions by a compofed and agreeable behaviour ; and we per- 
‘ ceived immediately, that his lip only was wounded ; the 
‘ ftroke having been aimed too high, the force of it was ftopt 
¢ by atooth, which it broke.—The parricide was difcovered, 
‘ without any difficulty, tho’ he had mixed among the crowd. 
‘ He was a fcholar, named John Chatel; and readily an- 
< fwered, when he was interrogated, that he came from the 
< college’of the Jefuits, accufing thofe Fathers with being the 
‘ authors of his crime. The King, who heard him, faid, 
‘ with a gaiety which, on fuch an occafion, few perfons could 
‘ have been capable of, that he had heard from the mouths of 
© many perfons, that the fociety never loved him, and he was 
“ now convinced of it by dis own. Chatel was delivered up 
‘ to juftice; and the profecutions againft the Jefuits, which 
‘ had been fufpended, were now refumed more vigoroufly 
¢ than before, and terminated by the banifhment of the whole 
‘ order from the kingdom.’—However, before the end of the 
year, we find them re-eftablifhed in the kingdom, at the 
inftance of the Pope; who infifted upon that, and fome other 
pene before he would grant Henry the abfolution: he had fo 
ong folicited at his hands. 

The eighth book, amongft other things, gives us a large 
account of Sully’s difcoveries of abufes committed in the fi- 
nances, and of his own regulations therein, which conftituted 
no {mall part of his great merit, as a minifter of ftate: but 
for thefe, and feveral other matters of equal importance, we 
muft refer to the work itfelf. “2 

In the ninth book, we have an account of the famous Edict 
of Nantz, by which fatisfaétion was given to the difcontented 
Proteftants, and the rights of the two religions were clearly 
explained, and folidly ettablifhed.—The peace of Vervins, by 
which a war with Spain was concluded, of which we have 
— able to infert the various tranfaCtions, finifhes this 

ok. 

Tho’ Sully had all along been endeavouring to put the fi- 
nances into the beft ftate poffible, yet during the continuance 
of wars, foreign as well as civil, he found it not in his power 
to do what he wifhed. As his talents, in this particular point, 
were certainly of the higheft pitch; and what contributed 
Principally to the eftablifhment of his character, as a ftatef- 
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man; we fhall be fomewhat more at large in our extracts of 
his fentiments upon this head, from the tenth book; wherein 


he fays— 
¢ 1 had long hoped, that a peace would afford me leifure 
¢ to examine the finances of the kingdom thoroughly: all that 
I had hitherto been able to do, was only to alleviate the 
mifchief; and far from having been able to dig to the root, 
{o as to eradicate it at once, the different neceffities of the 
ftate, which always followed each other fo clofe during the 
war, made it be looked on as a great ftroke of policy, to 
manage the finances without increafing the confufion. It 
fs certain, that, upon a clofer examination, they feemed 
tainted with an incurable difeafe, which could not even be 
enquired into, without the moft unfhaken courage, and ine 
vincible patience: the firft glance was able to difcover no- 
thing but an univerfal lofs of credit, the royal treafury in- 
debted feveral hundred millions, no means of raifing more 
money, exceffive poverty, and ruin at hand; but this very 
ftate of defpair made it neceflary not to delay, a fingle mo- 
ment, the undertaking this great work, while feveral op- 
rtunities concurring, fhewed at leaft a pofftbility of fuccets. 
Every thing was in tranquility; the pay of the troops con- 
fiderably leffened, the greater part of the military expences 
fupprefled, the King’s council weary at length of making 
ufelefs endeavours to deprive me of any management of pub- 
lic affairs, almoft all bufinefs was tranfacted by me; thee 
gentlemen difdained even to come to the affemblies, unlefs 
forced thither by their own intereft, or that of their relations 
or friends ; in thofe allemblies nothing was propofed without 
my hero and nothing executed without my confent; 
the King had no fecret he referved from me, nor any au- 
thority that he did not occafionally inveft me with; all 
thefe confiderations perfuaded me, that if the calamities 
caufed by fo many long and cruel civil wars, were ever to 
he repaired, now or never was the time to accomplifh it.’ 
The time being allowed thus proper for the undertaking fo 
reat a work, he next draws the portrait of a good minifler of 
the finances, leaving the reader to conclude, that the original, | 
from whence the portrait was drawn, was certainly then in 
being.—Here begins the portrait—of himfelf, we imagine; | 
for few fuch minifters have appeared, either before, or fince 
that time, 
‘ It would be the fhorteft way to fay, that a man whois 
‘ called to the management of public affairs, ought to have 
€ no paffions ; but that we may not wholly deitroy the notion | 
a ol 
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¢ of fuch a Being, by reducing him to an impoflible, and 
‘ merely ideal exiftence, it is fufficient\to fay, that he ought 
‘ to have fuch a knowlege of them, as to be able to avoid .tbetr 
‘ influence: he fhould be fenfible of all the meanne/s of pride, 
‘ the folly of ambition, the weaknefs of hatred, and the b afene/s 
¢ of revenge. As I intend only to make fuch reflections as 
< immediately relate to him, I fhall not take any notice here of 
‘ the great unworthinefs of treating people ill, not only by ac- 
‘ tions, but even words; and of never giving orders to infe- 
‘ yiors, but in the tran{ports of rage, or peevifhnefs of ill-hu- 
‘ mour, feafoning them with oaths and curfes; fince, living 
‘ for the public, he ought to appear affable, and be eafy of 
‘ accefs to all the world, except to thofe who only come to 
‘ him with a defign to corrupt him; and never to lofe fight 
© of this maxim, That a kingdom ought to be regulated by 
“ general rules, and that exceptions only oceafion difcontent and 
‘ produce complaints.--A juft knowlege of what is due to 
‘ rank, and of different degrees of diftinétion, is fo far from 
being contrary to this maxim, that it is eflentially neceflary 
to it, as well for obferving thofe rules of behaviour to per- 
fons of different ranks, which the French politenefs has 
eftablifhed, as to cure himfelf of that error, that his riches, 
and the favour of his King, place every other perfon in a 
ftate of fubjeétion to him. An inclination for the fair fex 
is a fource of weaknefles and injuftice, which will inevitably 
carry him beyond the bounds of his duty; a paffion for deep 
play, will expofe him to temptations a thoufand times more 
* difficult.to be overcome by a man who has all the money 
* of the kingdom paffing through his hands; that he may ef- 
* cape this dangerous fnare, I am under a neceffity of prefcrib- 
* ing to him, to have no acquaintance either with cards or 
€ dice, —A diflike of fatigue proceeds generally from the fame 
* inclinations that lead to voluptuouinefs, or infpire effemi- 
*‘ nacy. A ftatefman ought in temperance to feek for a remedy 
‘ 
« 
7 


‘ 
. 
¢ 
6 
. 
‘ 
‘ 
§ 
6 


againft a fondnefs for fplendor, and the delicacies of the 
table, which ferve only to enervate both.body and mind. A 
virtuous man ought to be wholly unacquainted with drun- 
kennefs; a diligent man ought to be no lefs ignorant of 
what is called high living. As he ought to make his rctire- 
ment in his cabinet at all times, and all hours, not merely 
fupportable, but pleafing, he cannot be too careful to pre- 
vent his mind from running on the delights of balls, mafque- 
rades, and other-parties, ot pleafures; in all thefe trifling 
* amufements there is a namelefs enchantment, that intoxicates 
‘the hearts cf philofophers and mifanthropes. themfelves.— 
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¢ The fame caution is neceflary againft hunting, keeping many 
< fervants, equipages, furniture, buildings, and all other occa- 
< fions of expence that luxury has invented. A tafte for any of 
‘ thefe things foon degenerates into a kind of paffion, of which 
the wafte of time is not the only bad confequence ; prodiga- 
lity, ruin, and difhonour, are the ufual effects of it: it belongs 
only to a man who cannot refolve to live and amufe himfelf 
with his own company, to think continually of galleries, 
columns, and gildings, and to run all his life after ftatues, 
antiques, and medals.—I am, however, far from carrying 
the feverity of thefe maxims fo far, as to forbid a man, in- 
vefted with a public employment, from having any attention 
to himfelf; and to deny him all kinds of amufement. I 
would have him indulge himfelf in moderate pleafures, and 
take care of his fortune; provided that he does the one with- 
out diffipation, and the other without difhonour. It is one 
of thofe advantages that attends a difpofition not prone to 
expence, and fond of regularity, that he who is poflefled of 
it, if he lives long, finds himfelf infenfibly in affluent cir- 
cumftances. To have made a fortune,—a phrafe that has fo 
hateful a found, becaufe when it is applied to a man of bufi- 
nefs, it commonly means nothing but injuftice, oppreffion, 
and cruelty ; and when applied to a courtier, nothing but 
mean tricks, defpicable flattery, cringing fervility, and even, 
at fometimes, knaveries and treachery,—is nothing more than 
a natural confequence, and even an act of virtue, where all 
fee that the fortune is only the reward of labour, or an ho- 
neft recompence of good actions: that I may not be mifta- 
ken, I will add, that this ought to appear fo clearly, as to 
force our greateft enemies to fee it, and confefs it.’ 

After this our Memorialift gives a long detail of his own 
conduct as a minifter, and endeavours to fhew how exaétly it 
quadrates with the foregoing portrait: but for this compari- 
fon, as well as for many other valuable maxims of ftate and 
policy, we muft refer to the work at large, which feems to be 
the beft picture of its Auther. 


[To be continued. | P 
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The Account of the Abbé de Condillac’s Effay on the Origin of 


fluman Knewlege, concluded, 


‘3 N the Review for Jaft month, we attended the learned 

Abbe whilft he brought the Human Mind itfelf in review 
before us, We faw him proceed from one intelleGtual power 
te 
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to another, from the inferior to the fuperior faculties, juftly 
difplaying the force of each, marking its connection with the 
others, and gradually exciting, thofe faculties and powers to 
aétion, till, by their union and conjunét influence, the whole 
mind became animated, and awaked, in all its vigour of reafon 
underftanding. 

We are bei in this fecond part, to obferve what efforts 
the mind naturally makes, to communicate its intentions, de- 
fires, or difcoveries; and how it improves and brings to per- 
fe€tion, the methods it naturally falls upon. And here, as in 
the former account, we fhall, for the fake of difpatch, generally 
make ufe of Mr. Nugent’s language, tho’ fomewhat con- 
tracted. 

Let us fuppofe, fays the Abbé, that fometime after the de- 
luge, two children, one male and the other female, wandered 
about in the defarts, before they underftood the ufe of any 
ficn. Iasi 2uthorized to make this fuppofition, becaufe chil- 
dren have been found in defarts; and who knows but fome 
nation or othcr owes its original to an event of this kind? Let 
us then enguire in what manner this nation firft invented 
language. ; 

So long as the above mentioned children lived afunder, the 
operations of their mind would be confined to perception and 
confcioufnels, which never ceafe to aét whilft we are awake; 
to attention,which muft take place whenever any perception af- 
feéts one in a particular manner; to reminifcence, when b 
{triking circumftances they recollected fomething elfe; and to 
a very limited exercife of the imagination. 

But when they came to live together, they would have oc- 
cafion to enlarge and improve thofe firft operations; becaufe 
their mutual correfpondence would induce them to conne¢t 
with the founds attending each paffion, the perceptions na- 
turally intimated by them. Thefe founds would generally be 
accompanied with fome motion, gefture, or a&tion, whofe ex- 
preffion would be of a yet more roufing nature. For ex- 
ample, were the female debarred of accefs to an object ne- 
ceilary to the fupply of her wants, fhe would not confine her- 
felf to mere founds whilft the object was in view ; but would 
exprefs her endeavour to obtain it, by moving her head, her 
arms, and other parts of her body. The male, ftruck with 
this fight, would fix his eye on the fame objeét, and per- 
ceiving fome inward emotions, which he was not yet able to 
account for, would fuffer in feeing his companion fuffer; and, 
feeling himfelf inclined to relieve her, would follaw this im- 
preflion to the utmoft of his power. Thus by inftin@ alone 
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would they afk and yield each other affiftance; I fay by in- 
ftinét alone, for as yet there could be no room for reflection, 


And yet thefe fame circumftances could not be frequently’ 


repeated, without accuftoming them at length to connect with 
the voice of the paffions, and with thofe various emotions of 
body, the perceptions expreffed by them in fo lively a manner, 
The more they grew familiar with thefe figns, the more ca- 


pable would they become of reviving them at pleafure. Thus 


would their memory acquire fome fort of habit ; themfelves 
be able to command their own imagination; and infenfibly 
Jearn to do by reflection, what they had hitherto done merely 
by inftinct. 

By thefe particulars we fee in what manner that fort of 
utterance, which in all animals is the effect of paffion, mnight 
contribute to enlarge the operations of the human mind, by 

iving a natural occafion to the mode of {peaking by action; a 
Fangio which, in its infancy, tho’ probably confifting only in 
contorfions and violent agitations, yet would be proportioned 
enough to the flender capacity of this young couple, 

But when once they had acquired the habit of connecting 
fome ideas with arbitrary figns, the natural founds, accom- 
panying the paflions, would themielves ferve them for a pat- 
tern to frame a vocal language. They might articulate new 
founds, and by repeating them feveral times, and accompany- 
ing them with fome gefture which pointed out fuch objeéts as 
they wanted to be taken notice of, accuftom themfelves to give 
names to things. The progrefs of this language mutt be, 
however, very flow; for in them the organ of fpeech would 
at firft, and for want of early ufe, be fo inflexible, that_it 
could not eafily articulate any other than a few fimple founds; 
and the obftacles which hindered them from pronouncing 
others, would prevent them even from fufpecting that the 
voice was fufceptible of any further variation, beyond the 
fmal! number of words already deviled. 

But let us fuppofe this young couple to have a child, who 
preffed by wants which he could not without difficulty make 
known, put every part of his body into fome fort of motion. 
His tongue being extremely pliant, would be capable of mo- 
tions productive of found, in a manner that muft appear ex- 
traordinary to the parents, and give rife to new expreffions, 
As continued wants prefled the child, they would occafion a 
repetition of the fame efforts. He would again and again 
move his tongue, as at firft, and frequently articulate the fame 
found. The furprized parents, having at length guefled his 
meaning, would give him what he wanted, and try, as they 
gave 
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gave it him, to imitate the found. The difficulty with which 
they muft pronounce it, fhews that they were not of them- 
felves capable of inventing it. 

For this very reafon the new language could not much im- 
prove ; for the child’s organ of fpeech, for want of exercile, 
muft quickly lofe all its flexibility. His parents, fenfible of 
their own deficiency in pronunciation, and practifed in action, 
would teach him: to communicate his thoughts by action, 
In this cafe, chance alone could give rife to fome new words 5 
and it muft doubtlefs have been a long time before their num~ 
ber, by fo flow a method, could be confiderably increafed. 
The mode of fpeaking by aétion, at that time fo natural, 
muft be a very great obftacle to f{urmount ; for how could they 
leave it to prefer another, whofe advantages were yet unfore- 
feen, and whofe difficulties were fo obvious? 

In proportion as the language of articulate founds became 
more copious, the neceffity of feizing early opportunities for 
improving the organ of fpeech, and preferving its firft flexibi- 
lity, would more and more appear; till at laft the mode of 
vocal expreffion would feem as convenient as that of ipeaking 
by a€tion ; and for a time both would be indifcriminately ufed, 
till at length articulate founds became fo eafy, that they ab- 
folutely prevailed. 

The mode of {peaking by action was by the antients called 
by the name of Dance; which is the reafon that David is faid 
to have danced before the ark. 

As tafte improved, men gave a greater variety, grace, and 
expreffion, to this dance. ‘They not only fubjeéted the mo- 
tions of the arms, and the attitudes of the body, to rules; but 


they likewife marked out the movements of the feet. Thus 


dancing was naturally divided into two fubordinate arts ; one, 


if I may be permitted an expreffion conformable to the lan- 


guage of antiquity, was the dance of geftures, which they 


_ preferved to accompany and enforce the communication of 
their thoughts ; the other was the dance of fteps, employed in 


exprefling particular emotions of the mind, chiefly of joy, and 
was therefore ufed on occafions of rejoicing, as its principal 
object was pleafure. 

Speech fucceeding the language of aétion, retained its cha- 
racter: yet thefe languages did not fucceed each other ab- 
ruptly. They were a long time intermixed, and it was not 


_Ull very late that fpeech prevailed. This. new method of 


communicating thought muft of courfe imitate the firft; and, 
in order to fupply the place of violent contorfions, raife and 
depreis the voice by very fenfible intervals. 

We 
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We might improperly give the name of mufic to this man- 
ner of pronouncing: I fhall only fay, then, it partook of the 
nature of mufic. 

This profody was fo natural to mankind in the beginning, 
that to feveral it appeared eafier to exprefs different ideas by 
the fame word pronounced in different tones, than to multi- 
ply the number of words in proportion to that of ideas. A 
language of this kind is ftill preferved among the Chinefe, 
They bave only 328 monofyllables: thefe they vary on five 
tones, which is equivalent to 1640 figns ; and it has been ob- 
ferved, that our languages are not more copious. 

The fame caufes which determine the voice to vary by very 
diftin&t intervals, neceffarily occafion it to make a difference 
between the times which it ufeth in the articulation of founds. 
It was not, therefore, natural, that .a people, whofe profody 
Was in fomemeafure mufical, fhould obferve equal ftops in 
each fyllable. This method of pronouncing would -not have 
fufficiently imitated the mcde of fpeaking by ation. Some 
founds, therefore, at the origin of languages, fucceeded each 
other with greater velocity, and others very flowly. From 
hence arifes what Grammarians call Quantity, or the fenfible 
difference between long and fhort fyllables. 

As the inflexion by fenfible intervals introduced the ufe of 
mufical declamation, fo the diftinét inequality of fyllables, 


added a difference of time and meafure to it. The declama- — 


tory {peaking of the antients contained, therefore, thofe two 
things, characteriftical of vocal melody, I mean Modulation 
and Movement. | 

If it be natural, as I have obferved, for the voice to vary 
its inflexions in proportion to the greater variety of geftures ; 
it is, ‘for the fame reafon, natural for a people, who fpeak a 
language, the pronunciation of which borders very near upon 
mufic, to have a more varied gefture, and a manner of aétion 
expreffive enough to be meafured. 

When geftures were once reduced to an art, and determin- 
ed by notes, it was found an ealy matter to fubject them to the 
movement and meafure of declamation. Nay, the Romans 
went farther; they divided the recitation and ation in their 
Soliloquies, betwixt two players. 

The cuftom of dividing. the declamation, naturally !ed to 
the difcovery of Pantomimes: there was only one flep more 
to take, namely, for the actor to render his gcfture fo ex- 
preflive, that the recitation fhould appear ufclefs; and this is 
what happened, 
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The profody of the antients, at the origin of languages, 
being ane various and uncertain, every inflexion of the 
voice was natural to it: confequently they could not avoid 
falling now and then upen fome tones, with which the ear 
was pleafed: and fuch was the firft idea they entertained of 
harmony or mufic. - 

The Diatonic order, in which founds fucceed each other 
by tones and femi-tones, appears at prefent fonatural, that 
one would imagine it to have been difcovered before the reft ; 
but if there are founds whofe relations are more perceptible, 
it is reafonable to conclude, that thefe were firft obferved. 

The progreffion by a Tierce, a Fifth, oran Octave, immé- 
diately depends on the principle whence harmony is derived, 
that is, on the Refonance of fonorous bodies ; and the Dia- 
tonic order ari‘es from this progreffion. It neceflarily follows, 
therefore, that, in the harmonic fucceffion, the relations of 
founds muft be far more perceptible, than in the Diatonic or- 
der. The harmonic intervals were, therefore, ‘the firft taken 
notice of; and the Diatonic order was difcovered only by de- 
grees, and not till after many fruitlefs attempts. 

As the progrefs of mufic was fo very flow, it muft be a long 
time before the antients had any thoughts of feparating it from 
the words ; for, viewed in fuch circumftance, it would appear to 
them void of expreffion. Befides, as their profody had regu- 
lated the feveral tones of the human voice, -and alone had fur- 
nifhed the occafion of obferving their harmony, it was natu- 
ral for them to look upon mufic only as an art capable of add- 
ing more energy or.ornament to fpeech; and hence the pre- 
judice of the antients againft feparating the mufic from the 
words. 

‘Meanwhile this art improved ; and having by degrees e- 
qualled words in expreffion, ‘at laft ftrove to furpafs therm. 
Then was it perceived to be of itfelf fufceptible of infinite 
expreflion; and confequently it could no longer appear ridi- 
Culous to divorce it from the words. | . 

As the profody of the primitive languages fell very little 
fhort of melody, fo the ftyle of thofe languages, affecting to 
imitate the fenfible images of the mode of {peaking by action, 
adopted all forts of figures and metaphors, and became ex- 
tremely pidturefque. 

Thus the ftyle of all languages was originally poetical, de- 
pitting the moft fenfible images, and ftrictly conforming to 
meafure, But as languages became more copious, the mode 
of {peaking by aétion was abolifhed by degrees, the yoice re- 
laxed 
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laxed its tones, the relifh for figures and metaphors infenfibly 
diminifhed, and fty!e began to refemble profe. 

As the profody and ftyle of languages became more fimple, 
profe began to diftcr more and more from verie: and, on the 
other hand, the human mind improving, poctry decked itfelf 
with frefher images, deviated farther from common language, 
and became lefs proper for the inftru€tion of the vulgar. 

The diffimilarity arifing between poetic ftyle and common 
language, opened a middle way, from which eloquence de- 
rived its origin. 

When mankind had once acquired the art of communicat- 
ing their conceptions PY founds, they began to feel the necefti- 
ty of inventing new figns, for perpetuating them, and for 
making them known at adiftance. To exprefs, therefore, 
the idea of aman, or horfe, they delineated the form of each 
of thefe animals: fo that the fk eflay towards writing wasa 
mere picture. | 

It is, in all probability, to the neceffity of thus delineating 
our thoughts, that the art of painting owes its original. 

But the inconveniency arihing from the enormous bulk of 
pictured volumes, induced them afterwards to ufe one fingle 
figure to denote various things or fignifications. ‘Thus it was 
that writing, which before that time was a fimple picture, be- 
came both picture and character, which is what properly con- 
ftitutes the nature of hieroglyphics. 

Yet this exact manner of delineation proved ftill too tedi- 
ous and voluminous, they therefore by degrees perfected ano- 
ther character, formed from the outlines of each figure, and 
refembling the Chinefe writing ; which we may call the Run- 
ning-hand of hieroglyphics. 

Thus have we brought down the general hiftory of writing, 
ey a gradual and eafy defcent, from a picture toa letter: for 

hinefe marks, which participate of the nature of Egyptian 
hieroglyphics on the one hand, and of letters on the other, 
juft as thefe hierog!yphics equally partook of that of Mexican 
pictures, and of the Chinefe characters, are on the very bor- 
ders of letters; an alphabet being only a compendious abridg- 
ment of that troublefome multiplicity. 


The immediately preceding paragraph, with which we fhall | 


conclude our fummary of the fecond part of this Effay, isa 
quotation from Mr. Warburton’s Divine Legation of Moles; 
to which the Abbé Condillac pays his acknowlegements fot 
almoft every thing he has advanced concerning the invention 


= improvement of picturefque, emblematic, and literal 
igns. 
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Our philofophic and difcerning Abbé, who in his refearches 
after Truth, reveres authority, without implicitly fubmitting 
to it, will allow us the fame privilege. 

Weentirely agree with our Author, that an inaccurate ufe 
of words is the occafion of much error, and vain debate a- 
mong mankind; and that it is of very great importance with 


“refpeét to the difcovery, as well as communication of Truth, 


to {peak with precifion. We alfo agree with the Abbé in this, 
that the mind may, upon fome occafions, recollect a word 
when it cannot recollect the idea, or ideas, of which that 
word is the fign; and reverfely, may recollect an idea, or 
ideas, without recolleéting the word, or words, which deno- 
minate them: and the Abbé may, if he pleafes, call the re- 
colle&tion of words, Memory; and the recollection of ideas, 
Imagination. Yet as recollection, .whatever be the object of 
it, is ftil] but one and the fame operation of mind, juft as 
fight is but one and the fame power of fenfation, whether the 
object of it be red or blue; and as we call the organ of fight, 
notwithftanding the diverfity of its objects, and upon which 
foever of them it be employed, the eye; fo ought we, one 
would think, to call the retentive faculty, which minifters to 
recolleGtion, as the eye does to feeing, however various its ob- 
jects, and upon whatever exerted, by one, and not by many 
names ; and if one name will do, Memory feems to be a ward 
as proper as any other to denote fuch a power. bi oe much 
in defence of our countryman Locke, whom the Abbé repre- 
hends upon this occafion. : 
But we cannot conclude without doing this learned foreign- 
er the juftice of acknowleging to our Readers, that’ -we 
have, in our fummary of the firft part of his work, entirely 
er over his Introduction, his firft chapter relating to the 
ifference between Soul and Body, a chapter concerning the 
Origin of Principles, another of the Defects and Advantages 
of the Imagination, another concerning the operation’ by 
which we give Signs to our Ideas, and achapterof Faéts con- 
firming the preceding, together with a chapter on Abftraétion, 
&c. And inthe fecond part we have wholly omitted his Com- 
parifon between mufical and plain Declamation, his Inquiry 
concerning the moft perfect Profody, two chapters concerning 
ords, another concerning their Signification; one con- 
cerning their Tranf{pofition ; and feveral others; as of the Ori- 
a of Fable, &c. of the Character of Languages, ‘of the 
aufe of Error, of the Manner of Determining Ideas or their 


Names, of the Order we ought to follow in the Inveftigation 
Rev. Aug. 1756, I of 
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of Truth, and of that we ought to purfue in the Expofition 
of it. Thefe we paffed over as fubordinate parts, but reeom 
mend the whole to the perufal of the Rational Enquirer, 





erent 


A free and candid Examination of the Principles advanced in the 
Right Rev. the Lord Bifhop of Londan’s very elegant Sermons, 
lately publifoed; and in bis very ingenious Difcourfes on Pro 
phecy. Wherein the commonly received Syftem, concerning the 
Natures of the Fewifh and Chri/lian Difpenfations, is parti- 
cularly confidered: IWVith occafional Obfervations on fome late 
Explanations of the Doétrines therein contained. By the Au- 
thor of the Critical Enquiry into the Opinions and Practice 

¥ of the antient Philofophers, &c. 8vo. 5s. Davis. 


HE ingenious Author’s defign in this piece, is to thew, 
that the common fyftem, which makes Redemption and 
a Future State, a popular doctrine amongft the ancient Jews, 


abounds with abfurdities and inconfiftencies. He warmly > 


efpoufes Dr. Warburton’s fcheme upon the fubje&t; feems to 
be well acquainted with what has been urged on both fides of 


the queftion ; and has made feveral juft obfervations on what | 


has been advanced upon it by the Bifhop of London, and the 
Doétors Leland, Stebbing, Sykes, Law, &c. His principal 
view, indeed, feems to be, to get the queftion thoroughly ex- 
amined, and the Jewifh law freed from the many perplexities 
in which thofe who plead in defence of the common fyftem, 
have involved it. 


The preface to his performance is written with great {pirit, | 


and very much in the ftyle and manner of the Author of the 
Divine Legation: on whom, in the courfe of the work, the 
higheft praifes are beftowed. It is levelled at a Sermon, called 
the Chriftian Apology, &c. by Dr. Patten. (See Review for 


January, 1756; for May, p. 392, feq. and for July, p. 79) 


The Author introduces it with obferving, that Reafon, inte | 


ligious matters, ftands but an ill chance of being heard, when 


one part of the public attention is engaged in the gratificatl- 
ons of fenfe; another bufied in the vifionary purfuits of an) 
over-heated fancy; and the reft fecurely repofing in the cod | 


and venerable fhade of AUTHORITY. 

In the tumultuous fcenes of life, it is faid, the voice o 
Reafon is too weak to be heard, or too difficult to be under 
ftood: in the indulgent anarchy of fancy, her language is to 
fample, or too fevere, to perfuade; but where auTHORIT! 
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bears {ways fhe is enjoined compliance, or reduced to filence, 
Thus we fee in one quarter fhe is ftared at as a ftranger; in 
another, fhe alarms as an enemy; afd in the third, fhe is 
treated as a flave. Here, indeed, her cafe is at the wort: 
She may familiatize herfelf to the fenfual man ; fhe may be 
reconciled to the vifionary ; but, with AUTHORITY, fhe can 
come to no compofition ; tho’ fhe be unable to withftand its 
power, And B be it is againft this laft Foz TO REAsoON that 
the following fheets are chiefly dirécted. 

¢ But, to vindicate the rights of Reafon in Religion,’ con- 
tinues the Author, ‘ appéars now {0 defperate ati adventure to 
« the learned of Oxford, that iri a fudden fit of défpair, as it 
‘ fhould feem, they are fof giving up the caufe at once, and 
« ridding us of all labour atablow. ‘The fcheme is to expel 
© REASON out of the provin¢é of FArtH: and to believe on 
¢ no other account but becaufe it is thus written: that the Da+ 
© va for the truths of Revelation ate fo flender, that the ap- 
¢ plication of human Reafon to it, only makes it totter the 
‘ more; for that all which human Redfon can do, is to fur- 
‘ nifh out TOPICAL arguments; which as they have two 
© handles, two faces, and two edges, are laid hold on equally 
* by the two parties; who, with the fame ea/e and facilityy 
* turn them againft one another, till the conflict ends in an 
* univerfal {cepticifm.’— 

But our Prefacer afks, why fuch refentment againft Reafon, 
atthis juncture? There is not, fays he, fo much of it as to 
betroublefome to any body: and what there is, is not fo well 
received as to excite envy. But this fhews the difinterefted- 
nefsof Dr. Patten. And if he may appear ungenerous to take 
advantage of her prefent low defencelefs condition, to ex- 
clude her from her pretended rights, it is all for the public 
good. * Be this as it may,’ adds the Author, ‘ for my own 
* part, I cannot but wifh his proje&t good fuccefs. Reafon 
“ has fo little befriended me, and I fuppofe it is the café of 
* many others, that I ain ready to cry out (as a certain petfon 
‘ did againft fomething he thought her enemy) would we weré 
well rid of it. But this fhews us we ought to do nothing 
rafhly. In my mind, thefe two projeéts fhould go hand iit 
hand ; that when we have driven Reafon out of Religion, 
, We may take care to leave none of thofe abfurdities behind, 
which afford her fo plaufible a pretence for ftaying wheré fhe 
, _2 £0 prevent matters trom growing worfe, when fhe cain 

make them no better. 

: , This appears to me, a defeé&t in the learned Dottor’s 
sheme; but not the only one. He would have us lay afide 
I 2 * our 
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our Reafon. In goodtime. But, let us firft fee, whether 
he can perfuade our adverfaries to the fame complaifance, 
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© indeed, fuppofe them not to have juggled with us, and they 


© have made noill exchange for us. ** Why fhould you wretch: | 
« : 


&. 


If he cannot, why fhould the defenders of Religion throw 
afide their weapons. Bad arms are better thannone. Qh, 
but the Reafon of unbelievers is fuch adulterate ftuff, fuch 
very falfe mettle, that no great harm is to be apprehended 
from it. Now, tomy thinking, here is one caufe the more 
for not parting with ours in ahurry. Counters have never 
fo good a chance of paffing current, as when we have no 
fterling money to confront with them. 7 
¢ There is {till more behind. The fubtle Doétor has ap- 
parently communicated but one half of his fcheme, and 
myfterioufly keeps the other in referve; for we can never 
fuppofe his intention js to leave Religion quite defencelefs, 
Human Reafon | wil] beg leave to call, the Fortre/s of Faith; 
it is,. you will fay, full of weak places. Be it fo. It has 
ftill its advantages; or a known enemy of Revelation, (au- 
thor of Chriffianity not founded on Argument) tho’ in maf- 
querade, as ufual, would never have been at all that pains 
to draw us out of it. This was all he wanted, to infultus, 
at pleafure; and he played his part well. But we can never 
fuppofe,. that the learned Doétor, tho’ he treads in his fteps, 
is going his way. We muft conclude, therefore, that tho’ 
he has not thought fit to tell us what fecurity he has provid- 
ed for Religion, yet, at leaft, that fomething he has in pete 
to, ready to fupply the place of Reafon, ‘as foon as ever 
we fhall be difpofed to give it up. | 

‘ Now, what this fomething is, wecan but guefs, There 
are two famous fects of nominal Chriftians, to whom Rea- 
fon having given as great offence, as it has happened todo 
to our learned Doctor; they have both acted on his exter 
minating principle. ‘The fects I mean are the Quakers and 
the Papi/!s: but then both of them have, in their feveral 
ways, provided for the fecurity of Religion, in the abience, 
or during the captivity of Reafon. 

* The Quakers have fubftituted the Spirit in its ftead. And, 


ed earth-worms (iay thefe men to us) keep groping out youl | 


the Spirit rifing in your fouls? Reafon, indeed, is gooh 


“* when nothing better can be had. It ferved the philof 
‘© phers. But fhall their old {tale ware ferve the faints! f 


we 


Purge out, for foame, this old leaven, that you may be! 
Q 66 ntl 


_ 


way by the weak and feeble vlimmering of human Reajam, | 


** when you have the Light «within; the glorious Light of 
“ec 
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“ yew LUMP.” * Now thefe Illuminati afcribing fo much 
¢ more to Human Reafon than our Oxford Divine, and, in- 
‘ deed, talking fo much more foberly concerning it, I con- 
‘ clude that the thing which he keeps in referve, and is fo fhy 
‘ of producing, is not the Spirit. 

¢ It remains then to fee, if it be that with which the Pa- 
¢ pifts have done fuch wonders. ¥ mean, the ARM OF FLESH, 
‘ whether diftinguifhed by the titles of Jngus/tions, wholefome 
© Severities, Solemn Leagues and Covenants, Adis of Conformi- 
‘ ty, or by whatever other name it may be called, as different 
© times and places hold moft commodious or falutary. Now 
* there are many circumftances which plainly indicate the 
© great Secret to be this, and no other: For 1{t, the learned 
© Doétor agrees with them in the moft lavifh abufes of Hu- 
* man Reafon; efpecially when it fubmits to the guidance of 


© private judgment. 2dly, His fpite and rancour, like theirs, 


‘ is chiefly directed againft fuch whom Human Reajfon is fup- 
‘ poe! to have favoured moft. 3dly, He condefcends, as the 
* Papifts have ever done, (and which the Quakers, to do 
‘ them juftice, never did) to borrow aid of this enemy of all 
© godline/s, as often as it may ferve his purpofe. From the 
‘ famenefs in thefe various chara¢teriftic marks, I am inclined, 
‘ and [hope without breach of charity, to conclude, that the 
‘ learned Dodtor’s prime objeét, like theirs, is the peace, ra- 
‘ ther than the purity, of Religion: and, confequently, that 
‘ he has a more fubitantial fupport for the Church than that 
flender pillar of the Light within: which, when he pleafes 
to explain at large, he will, without all queftion, meet with 
the encouragement he deferves. 

‘ But it is time to return from whence we fet out; and 
make one defperate effort more, with this feeble inftrument 
of Reafon, eventhere, where, at beft, fhe never did much, 
I mean againft Authority.’ 

__We now proceed to give fome account of the performance 
itfelf; in the firft chapter of which the Author endeavours to 
fhew, that the commonly received fyftem concerning the na- 
ture of the Jewifh and Chriftian Difpenfations, as far as re- 
foes a future State, is inconfiftent with the hiftory of the 
Old Teitament, and with the doétrine of the New. He {ets 
out with obferving, that it is generally fuppofed by the advo- 
cates of the common fyftem, that the great and leading princi- 
ples of the Gofpel were revealed by Mofes aid the prophets to 
the ancient Jewifh people ; and that the doétrine of life and im- 
mortality was as much the foundation and fupport of their reli- 
€!0n then, as it is of ours now: for that no difpenfation of 
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religion, of which this doctrine was not a fundamental and ef. 
fential part, would have been able to fubfift in any age or pe. 
riod of the world. The queftion, he tells us, he has done 
his beft to examine with the utmoft impartiality, and his great 
objection to the cgmmon fyftem has ever been, that it fuppofes 
the Jews were more enlightned, and better inftructed in the 
great truths and principles of the Gofpel, than is confifteat 
with the account they give of themfelyes in the Old Tefta- 
ment, or the account given of their difpenfation in the New, 
Accordingly he begins his — with the New Tefta. 
ment, and produces a variety of paflages wherein it is faid, 
that life and immortality was brought to ight, was made mani- 
fet, firft began to be fpoken, by Jefus Chrift; that the Jews 
before the coming of our Saviour, fat in darkne/s, and inthe 
yegion and fhadow of death; that Jefus was fent to fhew gh 
unto the people, (i. e, the Jews) and to the Gentiles; with 
many other paflages to the fame purpofe, 
« If we would know,’ fays he, * in what meafure and 
tent Jefus Chrift was a light to the Jews, we muft contfider 


Now the infpired writers tell us, that they were covered 


men whole eyes are not opened: and how was it poflible to 
enlighten men thus fituated, but by bringing objects to hgh 
in the ftrigt and proper fenfe of the words, or by rendering 
things wifible which before were invifible? It would ber 
diculous to fay that they /at in darkne/s, or that they ba 
not their eyes opened, merely becaufe they did not fee the ob 
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view of every diftiné&t and minute part, and the opportunit| 
of examining and furveying it quite round. | 
© The fitting in darknefs, and in the region and foadow! 
§ death, evidently implies, therefore, a total abfence and wath 
¢ of light, or aperfect and entire ignorance of the doétrin 
* by which the people, thus circumftanced, were to be & 
* lightned; it being impoffible to exprefs the moft abfoltt 
¢ and entire ignorance in more fienificant and emphatic tert} 
In regard to the text which informs us, that Chri/t bra’) 
life and immortality to light through the Gofpel, our Author? 
ferves, that the word Dariew alludes to the character and 
{cription of our Saviour eliewhere, in which he is faid to* 
the light of the world, and the light which lightneth every ™ 
that the term, when predicated of Chrift, is fometimes ap’ 
to perfons, and fometimes zo things ; that when it is applied! 
perfons, it fignifies giving light to thofe who were in darki§ 
ve 


their {tate and condition before they were enlightned by him, } 


with the thickeft darkne/s, in which they wandered, like | 


jet in its fu/l proportion and extent, or had not an exif 
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when to things, the i//uminating what lay hid: confequently 
it fuppofes that the doétrines, with which men were enlight- 
ned, had hitherto lain in obfcurity. 
According to his Lordfhip of London the word @wrsgw im- 
rts only fuch an acceffion and increafe of light, (Sermons, 
vol. I. p. 189—191.) as would afford a perfect and exact view 
of objects, which were, in a good meafure, difcerned before, 
though not thoroughly, nor in every diftinct and minute 
art, According toour Author, the Jews could never be faid 
to fit in darkne/s, if they had a good general view of the ob- 
ject; nor could their eyes want opening, nor could they be 
defcribed as blind, if they, in a good meafure, faw already what 
they were afterwards enabled to difcern only more accurately. 
‘St. Paul fays,’ continues he, ‘ that Jefus Chrift opened 
‘ their eyes; his Lordfhip, that Jefus only cured fome de- 
¢ fects in their fight, which was very good, though not eagle- 
‘ eyed before. In excefs of charity, he calls that a mote 


. © which the Apoftle calls a beam. Old Zacharius affirms, 


¢ that the day-{pring gave light to men in darknefs; his Lord- 
¢ fhip, that the days of thick darknefs were pafled, and that 
‘ nothing more than fome thin clouds remained, to be diffi- 
‘ pated and difpelled by this Sun of righteoufnels.’ 

His Lordfhip infifts such that the Greek word fignifies only 

to enlighten, and make plain; and that it cannot fignify, to bring 
athing into being and exi/fence, but only to illuftrate fomething 
which had a being and exiftence before. But this diftin@ion, 
our Author endeavours to fhew, is of no manner of fervice to 
his Lordfhip’s argument, fince thofe he reafons againft, are 
agreed with him, that this light illuftrated what was already 
in being, namely, the typical reprefentations of a future State 
inthe law. The only point in difpute is concerning the de- 
gree of darknefs and ob{curity which encompafied thofe typi- 
cal reprefentations, and which was fcattered and difpelled by 
the Gofpel light. This leads our Author to enquire whether 
the doctrine fo enveloped was obvious and vifible to the body 
of the Jews: part of what he advances is as follows. 
‘ Now his Lordfhip himfelf afferts,’ fays he, * that they 
were intended for a veil or cover; and therefore he muft own 
that they would not have anfwered the end propofed, unlefs 
they had kept the doétrine out of fight, and hid from the 
notice of the people. If then Jefus Chrift took off, and 
entirely removed this veil or cover, and openly and nakedly 
held upto fight, the doétrine which had been concealed un- 
* derit, we may ftricily and properly fay, that life and im- 
* mortality was drought to light by him. 
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¢ His Lordfhip tells us, that the doétrine of a future State 
was involved in doubts and uncertainties under the law, 
which were cleared up by.the knowlege of the Returreétion, 
revealed in the Gofpel. Here I would defireto know, whe- 
ther the Jews had fuch quick and piercing apprehenfions, as 
to penetrate through the carnal veil or cover of thefe types 
and figures, and to difcern the fpiritual doctrine of a futute 
State, which lay hid beneath? If they were not able to do 
this, then they could have no good proof of a future life, fo 
induftrioufly placed out of their fight, and fecreted from 
them. If they faw into the fpiritual fenfe, they could have 
no doubts and uncertainties: if they faw not into the fpiri- 
tual fenfe, they could have no good proof. 

¢ Take it which way you will, his Lordfhip’s hypothefis 
will not hold water: whether you allow, or whether you 
deny them the fpiritual fenfe, the whole doétrine contained 
in this hypothefis flips away from us. On the firft fuppofi- 
tion, the Jews muft have feen the whole power and fub- 
ftance of the Gofpel inthe law ; and then, contrary to the 
hypothefis, they muft have been as well acquainted with the 
doctrine of the Refurreétion, as with the doétrine of a fu- 
ture State. On the other fuppofition, they could have had 
no better proof of a future State than of a Refurrection; 
which is ftill as contrary to the hypothefis. In a word, as 
the two doctrines were exhibited together under types, or 
tranfmitted under the fame common medium of conveyance, 


we mutt fuppofe that they were either both difcovered, or 


both fecreted, during the period in queftion. 

* Whatever the advocates of the common fyftem may hap- 
pen to think, or may venture to talk, of the great tyuths 
and principles of the Gofpel being opened and revealed to 
the Fewith church, St. Paul declares, that they were kept 
fecret in the age of the law. We /peak the wifdom of Gol | 
in a myftery, (1 Cor. ii. 7.) even the hidden wifdom, whith 
God ordained before the world unto our glory. Here the Apof- 
tle reprefents the fcheme of our falvation, or the good td- 
ings of the Gofpel, as the wifdom of God in a myflery, OF 
as the hidilen wifdom of God, purpofed, indeed, before the 
foundation of the world, but not manifefted and difcovered | 
till the age of the Gofpel.’ : 


Our Author goes on to obferve, that when his Lordfhip of 


London confiders the paflages of the New Teftament, which f 
mention the mftery of the Go/pel, he finds himfelf obliged 10 
acknowlege, that the great points of Chriftianity were kept 
fecret till the coming of Chrift: but that when he afterwards f 
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addreftes himfelf to defend the common fyftem, or to attack 
that of the Divine Legation, he then finds himfelf obliged to 
abandon the Scripture doctrine, everas it had been interpret~ 
ed by himfelf. Thus he direétly oppofes Dr. Warburton’s 
interpretation in his fixth Sermon, tho’ he as directly afferts it 
jin his third, and in his Difcourfes on Prophecy. Our Author 
leaves it to others to ballance and determine the moment of 
his Lordfhip’s arguments alledged on either fide; and proceeds 
to offer fome obfervations on this myffery of the Gofpel; he 
concludes the chapter with an examination of fome objections 
which have been urged againft the principles he defends. 

The fecond chapter contains remarks on the Bifhop of Lon- 
don’s defence of the ancient prophecies, with fome obferva- 
tions on what has been lately advanced by Dr. Middleton, 
and Dr. Sykes, on the fubject of types and fecondary prophe- 
cies. Having in the firft chapter endeavoured to prove that 
the common fyftem, which makes Redemption and a future 
State a popular doctrine amongft the ancient Jews, is confut- 
ed by the plain and exprefs authority of the New Teftament, 
our Author now attempts to fhew, that this notion will dif- 
able us from defending the Old, or giving a fatisfactory anfwer 
to the objections which unbelievers bring againft the ancient 
Prophecies. The futility of the common fyftem, he thinks, 
cannot be better or more effectually expofed, than by fhewing 
to what great and inexplicable difficulties it reduced tie Bifhop 
of London, in his defence of types and fecondary Prophecies, 
againft Mr, Collins; and it may be the more feaionable to re- 
view this debate, we are told, fince Lord Bolingbroke feems 
fo well fatified in his ridicule of thefe modes of information, 
which he confiders only as fo many convié? impertinences and 
whims, unworthy the attention of a rational and thinkin 
man. Now as his Lordfhip has not condefcended to reafon 
on the fubject, or to {pecify and point out his particular objec- 
tions, we can, at belt, but conjecture what they might be; 
and as he was not famous for ftriking out any new lights of his 
own, it may reafonably be prefumed, our Author imagines 
that Mr, Collins was his oracle on this occafion as well as on 
others ; and that he looked upon the arguments, advanced in 
the Grounds and Reafons, againft Types and fecondary Pro- 
phecies, as fo many unanf{werable truths. 

_ ‘Thefe arguments fuppofe, firf?, that the modes of informa- 
tion are neither reafonable, juft, nor proper, as not agreeable 
to the rules of fair Criticifm and found Logic ; Secondly, had 
they been properly and ftriétly logical, yet they would not 
have been made ule of in a revealed Religion, becaufe fuch a 
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one can have nothing to hide from thofe to whom it is deliver. 
ed. In anfwer to this his Lordfhip of London undertakes to 
fhew, (fee his Difcourfes on Prophecy, p. 145, fourth edition) 
that we may naturally and reafonably expect to find types and 
figures in the Old Teftament. - It was his bufinefs then, ag 
our Author juftly obferves, to prove that they were properly 
and ftri€tly logical, and not the product of a warm and heated 
imagination, but founded on real and folid principles of rea- 
fon. Now, ashe has not attempted to do this, he leaves the 
firft objection of his adverfary unanfwered, and even untouch- 
ed. To affume the logical fitnefs and propriety of thefe modes 
of information in a difpute with the author of the Grounds and 
Reafons, is plainly begging the queftion, which the rules of 
difputation required fhould be proved. To tell the Infidel, 
that they are really found in the Old Teftament, unlefs you 
have previoufly cleared and refcued them from the charge of 
being un/cholaftic, groundle/s, and abfurd, would be furnithing 
bim only with an occafion of triumph. 

Ft is then a great, and even fundamental, defeé in his Lord- 
fhip’s reafoning, our Author obferves, that he did not previ- 
oufly explain and vindicate the logical fitnefs and propriety of 
thefe figures. A /fecond defect is, that his reafoning does not 
come up to the point which he undertakes to prove. He is to 
prove, that in the Old Teftament we may reafonably look for 
types, or that particular mode and fpecies of Prophecy, diftin- 
guifhed by this appellation. All he performs, is, that the law 
muft have fome fort of reference and relation to the Gofpel, 
it muft predict it in fome manner or other. But to what pur- 
pofe is it to fhew, that we may reafonably look for prophecy 
zn general, or fome kind of prophecy in the Old Teftament, 
when the queftion relates to that particular fpecies, and pre- 
cife mode of prophecy, which we call typical? His Lordfhip 
therefore profefles one thing, and proves another. He afferts 
the reafonablenefs and propriety of types in particular, but |a- 
bours only to fhew the reafonablenefs and propriety of prophe- 
cy in general, 

Nay, had he evinced the Iegical fitnefs and propriety of 
types, his argument had been ftill infufficient, fince he wasto | 
prove, that this particular and precife mode of prophecy might | 
reafonably be looked for in the Old Teftament, as being well 
adapted to the nature and genius of the Jewifh religion, Now 
he has not only failed to fupport the affirmative, but has Jaid 
down fuch principles as would naturally lead one to aflert the 
negative, or to maintain that types are contrary and foreign t 
the nature and genius of the Jewifh religion, and confequem'y 
are 
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to be expected in the Old Teftament. His Lordthip 
a and it allowed on all hands, that the fpiritual blef- 
fings promifed in theGofpel, were the fubject of the ancient 
types. He fuppofes alfo, that the Jewifh religion was to pre- 
di& and difplay thefe bleffings clearly and openly, for the pre- 
fent information of the Jewifh church. Now if the nature 
and genius of the law required this open and immediate in- 
ftruétion, what occafion was there for fo dark and obfcurea 
medium of conveyance as that of Types? 

Since his Lordfhip is forced to acknowlege, that even the 

metaphorical and figurative fenfe of the ancient prophecies was 
ufed for a veil or cover, much rather fhould he have feen, that 
the typical and fecondary fenfe was intended for this purpofe, 
If, therefore, he will contend that types and fecondary prophe- 
cies are properly connected with, and neceflarily flow from, 
the nature and genius of the Jewifh religion, he muft, in con- 
fequence, reverfe his other principle, and fay, that this religion 
was not given to reveal, but to hide, the fpiritual bleffings of 
the Gofpel Difpenfation. ‘This feems to our Author to be the 
only idea of the Jewifh religion, which can fupport us in 
making it the proper refidence and feat of ‘Types and feconda- 
ry prophecies. We muft, therefore, according to him, ei- 
ther exclude thefe figures, or admit them under fuch an idea 
of the Jewith religion, as is entirely fubverfive of the common 
fyftem. 
/ Having confidered his Lordfhip’s defence of typical pro- 
phecies, and fuch as have a double meaning, our Author goes 
on to examine what he fays in relation to thofe prophecies 
which reprefent the Gofpel bleffings under temporal and carnal 
images, and thofe which relate to the temporal affairs of the 
Jewith people ; and the refult of the whole feems to him to be 
this, that nothing but an uniform adherence to the principles 
of the Divine Legation can fecure the Bifhop’s reafoning 
from the attacks of infidelity, and nothing but an uniform re- 
jection of them can fecure it from the attacks upon itfelf, that 
is, make it perfectly confiftent. Before he concludes the chap- 
ter, he makes fome obfervations upon what Dr. Sykes and 
Dr. Middleton have advanced againft Types and fecondary 
Prophecies. 

The third chapter contains fome reflections on the Bi- 
fhop of London’s fecond Differtation, or his explanation and 
account of the book of Jog. And here our Author endea- 
vours to fhew, that a fcrupulous adherence to the common 
fyitem concerning the nature of the two Difpenfations, has be- 
trayed his Lordfhip into much confufion and perplexity. In 
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this fecond Differtation his Lordfhip undertakes to make good ° 
three things, 1. That the argument between Job and his 
friends turns upon this point, Whether the affisctions of this 
world are certain marks of God’s di/pleafure, and an indication 
of the wickedne/s of thofe who fuffer? 2. That the book is of 
very high antiquity, and was written Jong before the time of 
Mofes. 3. That the celebrated paflage (I Anow that my Re- 
deemer liveth, &c.) in the nineteenth chapter, relates to the 
refurreétion. Now.our Author obferves, that there feems to 
be no natural conneétion between the three points here main- 
tained. ‘* Onthecontrary,’ fays he, * the firft is a direct con- 
“ tradiction to the third, and even to the /econd, upon the 
© principles.of the common fyftem. And, fo circumftanced, 
* the fecond is plainly, inconfiftent with the third, as well as 
© the frff. Confequently, we cannot admit the third, with- 
© out rejecting the fir/? and /econd.’ 

The. firft.point is, that the argument between Job and his 
friends turns upon this queftion, whether the afflictions, &e, 
Job’s friends maintain the affirmative, and he afferts the ne- 

gative. But if this were the point in difpute, our Author 
fays, all the difficulties and perplexities, in which we find 
them entangled and involved, would be perfectly cleared up 
by the third of his Lordfhip’s articles, which is Job’s mention 
of the refurrection. Accordingly one of the warmeft admir- 
ers of this Differtation owns, (Dr. Grey’s preface to the book 
of Job) that if the hinge of the controverfy turns on this, whe- 
ther or no, confiftently with God’s juftice, goad men could be af- 
fiidied in this life, this declaration in the nineteenth chapter ought 
to have finifhed the debate. 

As to the fecond point, namely, the high antiquity of the 
book of Job, it is glaringly inconfiftent, we are told, with 
the third, which affigns the doétrine of the Refurrection, and 
a future State, to the text in the nineteenth chapter. If this 
book was older than the Jaw, our Author obferves, we may 
be certain it did not contain any clear and diftinét revelation of 
this doctrine. For why need it have been hid and concealed 
under types in the Pentateuch, if it had been nakedly and o- 
penly expofed in other infpired writings, which were then in 
the hands of the Jewifh people ? 

His Lordfhip tells us, (Di/courfes on Prophecy, p. 140.) that 
the light and evidence of Prophecy always correfponds to the 
fiate and condition of the people to whom itis given. But is 
it ealy to conceive, our Author afks, that fuch very dark and 
fuch very clear revelations of afuture State, as are recorded : 
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the Pentateuch, and in the book of Job, fhould correfpond to 
the ftate and condition of one and the fame people ? 

We have his Lordfhip’s opinion, (Difcourfes, &c. p. 56.) 
that Mofes was not at liberty, in writing the Hiftory of the 
Fall, to introduce the Devil openly, but was obliged to keep 
him always out of fight; becaufe the Jews were not to know 
that our firft parents had been feduced by the artifice of this 
evil fpirit. On the other fide, he affures us, that the book of 
Job was more ancient than thofe of Mofes; was written in 
oppofition to the notion of two independent principles, and 
often defcribes and reprefents Satan as the author of the Fall. 
But why all this caution and referve in the book of Genefis, 
faysour Author, if the agency of the Devil, in this bufinefs, 
had been previoujly opened and explained in the book of Jub? 
Or how was it neceflary, not to fay poffible, to conceal this 
circumitance in one book, while it was revealed to every body 
in another ? : 

The third point much infifted on by his Lordfhip is, that the 
celebrated text in the nineteenth chapter, relates to the doc- 
trine of the Refurre@tion and a future State. Now if Job 
{peaks of a Refurreftion in the nineteenth chapter, whence 
comes it, fays our Author, that no notice is taken of this doc- 
trine in the remaining part of the book? Job’s friends reply 
to what he had advanced in this chapter. He afterwards re- 
fumes the difpute again{t them, but infifts no more on this fup- 
pofed topic of a future State. Hence it feems probable, that 
he did not infift upon it at all. For otherwile he could not have 
failed to inculcate and enforce it, when he refumed the de- 
bate. Had his-friends taken no notice of it, it would have 
been natural for him to triumph and glory in their filence, and 
to reproach them with their inability to anfwer him. — If they 
denied or derided it, it would have been xecefary for him to 
remove their objections, or their fcorn, and to expofe the emp- 
tinefs and futility of their cavils. Had there been neither of 
thefe occafions, yet 2 fecond mention of fo decifive an argu- 
ment had been very natural in a debate wherein the difputants 
fo often refume their feveral topics, and leading principles. 

In further treating upon this fubjeét, our Author fhews, that 
there are many paflages and circumftances in the New Tefta- 
ment, which create a {trong prejudice againft his Lordfhip’s 
interpretation of this text, and that it is directly repugnant to 
many things advanced in his own Difcourfes on Prophecy. 

In the fourth chapter our Author confiders his Lordfhip’s ac- 
count of the particular end and defign of the Jewifh Law, and 
endeavours to thew its inconfiftency with the nature of a pre- 
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aratory religion, and alfo with feveral paflages of the New 
eftament, as well as with his Lordfhip’s Sermons and Dif. 
courfes on Prophecy. 


His Lordfhip’s great priticiple, concerning the end of the 


Law, is, that the Fewifh church was founded to preferve, and 
to adminifter the hopes, which had been revealed to the Patriarchs; 
and thefe, according to the Bifhop, were the hopes of eter- 
nal life, to be procured by the Redeemer of mankind. Asif 
js agreed on all hands, that the law was inftituted to preferve 
the doétrines which had been the foundation of the Patriarchal 
religion, the queftion to be debated with his Lordfhip is, whe- 
ther the law was given to adminifter and preferve the doc- 
trine of Redemption and a future State, which, according to 
him, was one of thofe doétrines. The Bifhop, who fol- 
lows the common opinion, fuppofes that the Patriarchal and 
the Chriftian religion were, indeed, one and thefame. The 
point, therefore, to be confidered is, whether the law was ap- 
pointed to adminifter and difpenfe the fundamental articles of 
the Gofpel. And here, our Author fays, he has the pleafure 
to obferve, that the bare ftating of the queftion feems fuffici- 
ent to expofe the grofinefs and extravagance of the fyftem he 
is going toconfute. He goes on, however, to fhew, that his 
Lordfhip’s fuppofition is inconfiftent with the nature of the 
law, confidered as a preparatory or introduétory difpenfation. 
* If weconfider,’ fays he, ‘ the ftate of religion under the 
© Mofaic difpenfation, we fhall find, that both in its nature 
and end it bears all the marks of a preparatory fyftem. And 
can we infer from the nature of fuch an inftitution, that it 
was given to adminifter and difpenfe the great hopes and 
promifes of the final and ultimate religion? The contrary 
cannot but be the truth. But let us confider the cafe a little 
more diftinétly. 
¢ The author of the Epiftle to the Hebrews has informed 
us, that the law contained only a /hadow, or nothing mote 
than the bare rudiments and elements of the Gofpel. But is 
it natural or reafonable to imagine, that infants and pupils, 
trained and difciplined under the mere elements and rudiments 
of the Gofpel, were ripe for its more fublime and perfect 
doctrines. And yet this muft have been the cafe, if the law 
was appointed to preferve and adminifter the hopes and pro- 
mifes attached to the fpiritua] covenant. ‘The paffing thro’ 
this previous difcipline of mere carnal elements, could ferve 
no other purpofe than to mifpend their time, and retard theif 
progrefs towards greater and better things, if, indeed, thele 
things were due to their difpenfation, 
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« It is unaccountable his Lordfhip fhould fuppofe, that the 
‘ Jews were the proper objects of two fuch different methods 
‘ of difcipline, and inftrution, at the fame time. There 
< muft have been fomething very fingular and uncommon in 
< the character of this people, if they were fo dull and cloudy 
‘ in one quarter of their heads, as to need the mere carnal 
‘ rudiments of an introductory fyftem, and yet fo fpiritual 
¢ and enlightned in the other, as to be qualified to receive the 
¢ fublime truths of a final and ultimate religion. All this is 
¢ juft as natural as it would be to teach children their Jorn- 
‘ book, and the Effay on Human Underftanding, at the fame 
$ time. 

© The abfurdity will rife ftill higher, if we confider the ar- 
gument in another light. According to his Lordfhip, the 
principal branches of the Chriftian religion had been reveal» 
ed in the Patriarchal covenant; and yet the rudiments and 
elements of this religion were delivered afterwards in the 
law. Butis it poffible, that perfons previoufly inftructed in 
the more fublime parts of fcience, fhould after this be taught 
their elements ; or that their time could be ufefully a 
ed in learning them over again? It is directly inverting the 
natural order of things, to fuppofe, that the more fublime 
brances of fcience were delivered firft, and the mere rudi- 
ments and elements taught afterwards. At leaft, his Lord- 
fhip will own, that the method of teaching divine wifdom 
was juft the reverfe of that employed by the mafters of da- 
man. For it is ufual with thefe to begin with the rudiments,. 
and to afcend gradually to the more perfect and fublime 
principles. But here the more perfect and fublime are taught 
firft, and the ftudy of the elements referved for a more ma 
ture and advanced age. 3 : 

‘ His Lordfhip aften fpeaks of the law, as being a prepa- 
ratory {yftem. And fuch it would properly and ftriétly be, 
if it contained nothing more than the bare rudiments of the 
Chriftian Faith, But if you fay, it likewife taught the fu- 
blime doctrines of the final and ultimate religion, you will 
unavoidably make it fomething more than a mere preparatory 
* fyftem. On this fuppofition it might as well be called the 
© Go/pelas the Law.’ 

Our Author advances a great deal more on this fubjeé, 
but we muft not enlarge. The laft chapter contains an en- 
quiry, how far the doétrine advanced in his Lordfhip’s fixth 
Sermon, affects the argument of the Divine Legation; how 
far it tends to eftablifh the credit of Mofes and the Prophets ; 
and how far it is confiftent with the other parts of his Lord- 
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fhip’s theological fyftem, But our Readers muft excufe ou 
not giving any abftract of this part of the performance, as we 
have already dwelt fo long upon the other parts of it. We 
fhall conclude, therefore, with obferving, that fuch as are de. 
firous of being thoroughly acquainted with the nature of the 
Jewith and Chriftian difpenfations, and with the controverfy 
between Dr. Warburton and his opponents, will find their a¢. 
count in reading what our Author has advanced ; as he feenis 
carefully to have ftudied his fubject, and writes in a clear, fer. 


fible, and fpirited manner. R 
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Poems facred to Religion and Virtue. By Thomas Drummond, 
LL.D. 8vo. 2s. 6d. Wilfon and Durham. 


. HAT the divine language of poetry’ (fays the Doe. 

tor in his preface) ¢ was firft employed in honour of 
religion and virtue, is a truth well known, and eftablithed 
from the teftimony of all ages, as well as from thofe re. 
mains of poetical antiquity that have been handed. down 
among all the nations of the known world. How far it his 
degenerated from its original purity ; how far it has been 
corrupted, by an inundation more fatal than that of the 
Goths and Vandals to the language of Rome ; how far im- 
piety and profaneneis have ftole the facred fire, and have 
proftituted it to the worft and vileft purpofes ; are truths ge- 
nerally known, and generally lamented, by all who have 
any regard to the facred mufe, and thofe hallowed purpofts 
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intended.’ 
He then proceeds, with as little argument, and more flowery, 


to fhew, that mufic, painting, ftatuary, and architecture, were f 


likewife defigned, in their firft inffitution, to ferve the fame 
noble purpofe. * The moft capital works,’ fays he, ‘ of al 
© the great mafters in the fine arts, are dedicated to religion, 


© excepting poetry alone. ’Tis but here and there we finda | 


‘ Bard that tunes the facred lyre. How many noble fubjeds 
‘ remain unfung? What glorious themes might be drawn 
© from numberlefs places of the Holy Scriptures, for all the 
‘ different branches of that divine art. Had the poets imita- 


‘ ted the painters, what inftruction might have been conveyed! § 


‘ what grand and folemn defcriptions given !—But I amafraid, 


laments the Docior, * there is but {mall reafon to expect thi F 


* poetry can ever be brought to draw her ftrength from fueh 
6 purt 


to which, in her primeval innocence, fhe was principally | 
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¢ pure and uncorrupted fprings 5 while the tafte of the gerie- 
‘ rality of mankind is fo tainted; while infidelity, and impiety 
‘ go hand in hand, openly in the face of the fun, and a con- 
‘ tempt of every thing that is religious, is a diftinguifhing 
‘ mark of politenefs, and the Holy Scriptures a certain fuhd 
‘ of ridicule ;—while the flowing and well-turned period of a 
‘ Shaftfbury, the frothy writings of the Independent Whig, 
‘ and the ftupid conclufions of a Tindal, outweigh the acute- 
‘ nefs of a Locke, the folidity of a Boyle, and the demonfira- 
‘ tions of a Newton; it is no furprize if the loofe ftrains in 
‘ Charles the fecond’s reign, and others of the fame ftamp, 
‘ fhould attra&t more attention than the ferious numbers of a 
‘ Prior or a Young.’ 

Otempora! O mores! But is all this ftritly true? 

© Notwithftanding the poor reception any thing upon facred 
© fubje€ts meets with from the world, I have ventured,’ con- 
tinues the Doétor, * to throw in-the following pages, asa mite 
if © into the treafury of religion and virtue.’ “This, however, he 
4 eeneroufly propofes to make a fa/ent in a future poetical enter- 
tainment for the Sundays and Holidays throughout the year, 


+ either taken from the feafon, or the fubject of the epiftle or 
gofpel for the day; which he prefumes may produce ‘ no irrati« 


dn * onal amufement, efpecially to young perfons, as it is calculat- 
- ‘ ed to promote the intereft of true religion ; to paint it in all 
‘ its own native beauty of colouring, divefted of that gloom 


rf ‘ with which dark minds have obfcured it ; to draw the focial 
; ‘ duties in the moft amiable view, and diffufe univerfal bene- ° 

A ‘ volence to the human mind.’ 

ifs How far the Doétor has done this, in the prefent work, bet- 

ah | ter than his predeceflors, Herbert and Norris, or his cotem- 
7 poraries, the gentlemen who write hymns and fpiritual fongs 

for the Methodiits and Moravians, the reader will prefently be 

ETS, a 9 

a enabled to judge. _ 

. The leaft that we expe from any fon, or pretended fon 

ame ¢ ™ ges 30 are : 

Fall of Apollo, is, Harmony of verification: whether this gentle- 

“on man’s performances may boaft much of that excellence, the 

Ons 


following lines will fhew ; and firft, from page 33. 


To fay that Beauty’s frail, will feem more odd, 
Than doubt of Providesce, or difoeliewe a God. 


From his Grotto of Calypjo, defcribed in, what he deems, 
blank verfe, + 

‘\nd now appears the portal of Calypfo’s grot.— 

Others the crooked Meaader wind, and rol].— 

Severeft pain, and can with indignation {purn.— 


Review, Aug. 1756. K F.om 
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Page 78. Morning Adoration. 


Hail Thou! whofe forming hand to Being rais’d 
That work ftupenduous of fkill divine, 
The human frame, body and foul; diftant-—— 


Page 114. To the Memory of a Lady, 


’Tis thefe that blaze in every grace of thine, 
And brighten a mortal beauty to divine. 


We fhall not entertain our Readers with any more proofs 
of the Doétor’s mufical ear, but {hall inform them, that he ise. 
qually to be admired for his ufe of the Pleonafm;a figure in which 
fome of the prefent tribe of poetical gentlemen feem greatly to 
delight: wifely and learnedly, no doubt, confidering that the 
Greek poets had not only a great advantage over us, in their 
number of fyllables in a line, but alfo in their practice of intro- 
ducing words, which, tho’ they added not to the thought, were 
yet of ufe to fill up the meafure. yi alfo, doubtlefs, knew, 
that the Bards of Italy are ftill in pofieffion of fome of thefe 
fupplemental expreffions ; and therefore refolved, for the bene- 
fit of their rhiming countrymen, by ringing changes on the fame 
thought, to improve upon the Greeks and Italians. Accord- 
ingly, we have had feveral very eminent profeffors of this 
art. Indeed, from. time to time, fome Critics have arof, 
who, maticioufly bent on making Authors thing when. they 
write, have been deadly foes to this notable embellifhment, 
Of this number was Pope ; who not only wholly banithed the 


pleonafm from his writings, but unluckily influenced others | 


who aipired to poetical fame, to difcard it likewife. But we 
have reafon. to congratulate ourfelves, that in thefe our days, 
many are beginning to repoflefs themfelves of this old immu- 
nity, and inftead of making one thought fuffice for one heroic 
line, have determined not to admit a fingle thought/intoa 
poem. Some fuch we have lately had occafion to celebrate. 
Our Author, indeed, does not by any means go fo faras 
thefe, but contents himfelf with the antient ufe of the figure: 
as the following inftances will fhew. The firft coupletiis 
found in page 51. 
Defire of glory throbs in every part, 
Swells in the vein, and rufhes to the beart,————=a 
Page 55. 


Thy works, tho’ yet unknown, the future age 
‘Shailread-with wonder, and admire thy page. 











































































DruMMOND’s Poems: 
From page 59. 
Where o’er the clear tranflucent wave 
The bending willows hang along.—» 
Page 30. 
The Scorching beams of Summer then fucceed, 
With fultry beat ———s 
Ibid. 
_ Haffe then, Clytander, bafte to live, be quich——aum ' 
P age 3I. 
The godlike blifs of doing good : 
Of comforting th’ afifion of diftrefs.——emcmn 
Page 24. ; 
A while he wantons near th’ allaring fire, 











Fond to poffé/s, and eager with defire (a). 

, Nor is the Doétor only remarkable for his ufe of the pleo- 
2. hafm. The anticlimax is a figure which he ufes with 
ne no lefs felicity: 

d- ’Tis (4) he that rolls this bai/ of earth, 

bis By him the pains extended lic ; 

fe, ‘The mountain's {olid bafe is fixt, 

ney | Its lofty head fupports the fky (c). 

ne Again, he emphatically addrefles the Sun. 

the | Thou /pring of beat! thou, force of light! 

hers The Deity’s refemblance bright! ) 

= And then adds, in the true fpirit of the anticlimax, 

4 The fount of day, by which we {py, 

ai Creation pictur’d to the eye. p. 129. 

tet One more inftance may be produced from p. 27 

ate. But charity in /pring eternal grows, 

far 28 Nor rain’d worlds nor changing feafon knows. — 

gure: __ The Doétor is likewife to be admired for his epithets. 
plets Thefe, other poets meanly draw from fome quality of the 


object they are defcribing; but our Author difdains fuch 
harrow attachment: for inftance, Glittering has no connec- 


(2) Akin to pleonafm is the Wire-drawing a thought. Ovid 
among the Romans, and Marino among the Italians, were thé 
greateit mafters of this accomplifhment. ‘The French in general : te 
great proficients in this way ; and, in our own ifland, the mob of 

Pat geulemen who write with eafe. To thefe our Author tay be add 
ed: See, efpecially, his epiltle to Myrtillo, his Calypfo’s grotto, the 

Orning adoration, and St. Dennis, 

(5) God. (c) Page 120. 
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tion with Pain, nor has Gloominefs any neceflary relation to 
Silence, yet do glittering pain, and gloomy filence, make a fine 
figure in the Doctor’s poems. Shining death, and gay deftruc- 
tion, which he likewife ufes, are not, ‘indeed, quite fo new ; 
aA yet have they as little relation to the nouns with which they 
Fy are coupled. May not the following lines alfo be included in 
| this cenfure? p. 68. 


Where all is fometimes gentle, calm, and bright, 
And not a sup difturbs th’ enchanting fight. 


as they are juft as fenfible as, 
What horrid /ilence does invade my eye? (d) 
Again, p. 89. | 
Ye rocks, ye groves, ye murm’ring flreams, 
Ye folitary walks, to contemplaiion {weet 
Devoted! and the focial joy of learn’d 


Difcourfe ; could you repeat what you have heard, 
Old Delphos then were /olitude to thee! 


Thefe lines are at leaft as myfterious, tho’ lefs fonorous, than 
any ever pronounced from the tripod; but with this advantage, 
that if thofe generally had two meanings, to miflead,—the 
Doétor’s have no meaning at all, and therefore cannot miflead. 
The fame remark may be applicable to his 

Mirth in forrow! eafe in toils! p. 152. 
And to the following lines, in which the Doétor compares 
Pope’s works to a fine lady. p. 114. 
Like thine his charms more fludy'’d more they pleafe, 
Juit tho’ fublime, majeftic yet with eafe; 
Crowdd yet free, without confufion throng, 
Proportion’d fymmetry attends each fong. , 

But left thefe inftances fhould prevail on our Readers to 
think that the Doctor has not always ideas affixed to his words, 
we fhall now quote fome paflages which will prove, that be 
has fometimes condefcended to lower his conceptions to vul-, 
gar apprehention, | ph 

In his poem entitled, Morning Adoration, he thus draws an 
argument for man’s praifing his Creator, from the adoration 
paid him by the bids, 
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Greater reafon I, 
Than they irrational, and void of thought, 
Mechanic tépes by Gad s great hand, perbaps, 
To mufie tun'd, eebcfe warbling fops are fill’d 
By fryer-of Omnipotence 
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(7) ANoNyMous. 
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In the fame ftrain, a little after, he ftiles God the great mu- 


fic-mafter. 


What would Longinus, who blamed a poet for calling Bo- 
reas a Piper, think of fuch verfes? 

Addifon, if we remember right, cenfures an antient poet 
for reprefenting Homer as pouring out a ftream, which his fuc- 
ceflors are lapping up; but could that critic have any objection 
to the following image? 

Still all my goods in ftreams of bounty flow'd.— 

Put this line, and the two next, on canvafs, and fee what 

a figure they will make. 
Thou faw’ft the fhield inglorious caft away, 
And trembling pannic fhake the frighted day. 

Again, 

Ye mountains! bounding o’er the humble plains, 
Your cloud-dividing /ummits gayly nod. 


Will the reader be at a lofs to guefs whether the poet nod- 
ded or flept here? 
Is there not new imagery in the fubfequent lines ? 
Behold the purple fpangled dawn, 
Embroiders o’er the pearly lawn; 
And drilling thro’ the milky way, 
In faffron robe precedes the day. 


He alfo talks of torturing every feature into drefs, and in page 
84 we have thefe remarkable lines. 


For you the ocean wide extends his courfe, 
The floating path, that guides to diftant foils, 
And /weil/s the dancing barge along his waves. 


The Doctor not only difdains words ufed ‘by Milton, 
Pope, and others; but affixes new meanings to old words, 
and boldly creates new ones, 

Thus any of thefe pevcreni write ffupendous, but our 
Author, who very well knows that we have not polyfyl- 
lables enough in our language, calls it #upenduous ; and on the 
fame principle of reformation, he makes dipped, bedipt; and 
tuned, :ntun’d. Again, the word /can fignifies, in Englifh, either 
to examine a ver{g,- by counting the feet, or to examine any 
other thing nicely ; but our poet makes it mean, to /hare : 


a fignification, of which, we will venture to fay, Mr. John- 
fon is entirely ignorant: 


One common fate with other mortals /can, 
For he who liv’d a monarch, dies a man. 
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“Thus likewife panoply, in Milton, implies a complete fuit 
of atmour; but our Author makes it ftand fora ftarry fky, 


See page 164. . 
He has alfo enriched our Janguage with fome new words, as 


white, averb; fenfual, a noun; combine, a noun; and inglam, 


a verb: and he has fhewn us, that we may piace the accent 

on the firft fyllable of perfume, and forlorn; not to mention 

fome others, with which Dr. Drummond’s works are enriched, 

to the no fmall advantage of the northern inhabitants of 

this ifland, ~~ | ‘ 
"Sed amoto queramus feria ludo. 

Altho’ the Doétor never rifes above the middling, yet fome 
of his pieces are much fuperior to others, efpecizlly the church- 
hymns; and if he had wrote nothing but the Nativity, the 
Paffion, and the Venite, we fhould at leaft have acknowleged, 
that ten fuch poets make a Tate. 

Moft of thofe who, of late, have attempted to verfify paf- 
fages of Scripture, have neither fufficiently attended to the 
fublime fimplicity of the original, nor preferved the cuttoms 
of the Eaft. Our Poet, too, has not only fallen into this ere 
ror, in the Lamentation for the deaths of Saul and Jonathan, 
(where he makes David talk of preparing garlands for Saul’s 
urn, of laurel wreaths, and golden crowns, and of Jonathan’s 
guiding the furious car mid flaughtered ranks ;) but his paras 
phrafe of * Let the floods clap their hands,’ (not to mention 
many others) fufficiently fhews, that he has but an incomper 
tent idea of oriental fimplicity, 


And thou, Old Ocean, white thy fhore, 
With foamy furge of plaufive roar, &c. 


It muft, however, be confefled, that the Do@or has avoid- 
ed another fault very common with Chriftian poets,—the in- 
troducing Heathen divinities into their religious compofitions ; 
for excepting Janus and A.olus, no others are mentioned. 

Upon the whole, tho’ we cannot help declaring, that we 
think Dr. Drummond a very indifferent poet, he however ap- 


pears to be, what is of more coniequence, a'good man. Be-: 
i 


des the poems already mentioned with fome degree of appros 
bation, the Nightingale and Thrufh, the Epiftle from a Lady 
to her Hufband in America, the Imitation Of Horace’s feventh 
Ode of the ffourtl book, and efpecially one of Anacreon’s, 
may be read with fatisfaction; but more efpecially the follows 
ing lines from the 13th of the Corinthians : 


What troops of nymphs divine to thee belong, 
Fair Charity !~-Wiih downcaft blufhing grace 
Here virgin Mowefly conceals her face ; 
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Humility with diftant ftep attends ; 
And kind Benevolence ber arm extends ; 
There tender Pity wipes the falling tear ; 
And meek Forgivene/s teaches how to bear ; 
Unwearied Patience {miles beneath diftrefs, 
And fond Devotion lifts the hand to blefs. 


Altho’ the Doétor has declared, that if his Lydia approved 
his poetry, he fhould be heedle/s what pnerans critics faid, yet do 
we hope, that he will endeavour, in his future publications, to 


avoid the improprieties he has fallen into, in many of the 
pieces now publifhed: the pony of which, (to ufe a phrafe 
ly be ftiled gurgling Sg 


of his own) may very emphatica 





The Natural Hiftory of Aleppo, and parts adjacent. Contain- 
ing a defcription of the city, and the principal natural pro- 
duélions in its neighbourhood; together with an account of the 
climate, inhabitants, and difeafes; particularly of the plague, 
with the methods ujed by the Europeans for their prefervation. 
By Alexander Ruffel, MZ. D. 4to. 15s. Millar. 


LEPPO is one of the moft antient and noble cities in 
the Eaft. Next to Conftantinople, and Grand Cairo, 
it is the greateft city, for extent, inhabitants, and trade, 
under the dominion of the Turk. It is the capital of 
Syria, now called Haleb, antiently Berrhea. A profpect of 
the town is prefixed to Maundrell’s travels, and a large de- 
{cription is given of it in the Jt:nerarium Cotovici, p. 406. It 
has produced many learned men; in particular Omar ben 
Abdaliziz, who wrote the hiftory of Aleppo in ten volumes *; 
The Arabians have fome fhort fentences, in which they give 
the character of every confiderable city in the Eaft; and of 
Aleppo, they fay, on account of the great traffic carried on 
there, * it makes men covetous.’ It has fuffered many revo- 
lutions, a fhort abftra& of which may be read in Mont. 
D’Herbelot’s Bibliotheque Orientale. 

Our accounts of Syria are very imperfect: we have no 
chart of that country that deferves any notice. And there- 
fore the public is obliged to Dr. Ruflel for the information he 
has communicated. His firft defign was to give an account of 
the epidemic difeafes at Aleppo, and particularly of the plague 
which raged three years during his refidence there. *¢ A long 
* and extenfive practice among all ranks and degrees of peo- 


% As Haleb fignifes Miik, this author has entitled his work, 
The C: cam of Haled. 
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© ple, had furnifhed him with the means of being perfectly 


© well acquainted with the cuftoms and manners of the inha- 
¢ bitants:’ he has therefore enlarged his plan, and inftead of 
confining himfelf to fuch objects as were fufficient for the pur. 
pofe of his profefiion, he prefents his readers with a par. 
ticular account of fuch things as feemed moft to merit 
attention. 

Our Author is pleafed to make an apology for his ftile, 
which, whether neceflary or not, our readers will determine 
from fuch extracts as we fhall lay before them. 

‘ When it is confidered, that the Author refided many 
¢ years abroad, and converfed daily in other languages more 
© than in his own, which he had but little leifure to cultivate, 
© the defects in his ftile, it is hoped, will be forgiven.’ 

And again, at the end of his advertifement to the Reader, 
we have another fpecimen of the Author’s diffidence and mo- 
defty, which fhould not only befpeak our candour, but give 
us aflurance of his fidelity in what he relates. * How far the 
© Author’s abilities have been equal to the tafk he has under. 
taken, the public will judge, and he entreats their candour, 
That he has had fair opportunities of obferving, that he has 
civen a faithful narrative of facts, and that he has ufed no 
falfe colouring in his reprefentation, he prefumes to appeal 
to his cotemporaries and acquaintance; who, in viliting 
thefe places again in his defcription, may, perhaps, call to 
mind many agreeable hours they have fpent in thefe {cenes, 
fo far diftant from their native country.’ 

The defcription our Author gives of Aleppo is as follows: § 
© This city and fuburbs ftand on eight fmall hills, or emi- f 
nences, none of them confiderable, except that in the middle 
of the place, on which the caftle is erected. This mountis 
of aconic form, and feems, in a great meafure, to be art 
ficial, and raifed with the earth thrown up out of a broad deep 
ditch that furrounds it, The fuburbs, called Sheih il Arb, f 
to the N. N. E. are next in height to this, and thofe to th f 
W.S. W. are much lower than the parts adjacent, and than 
any other parts of the city, | 
* An old wall, not a little decayed, and a broad ditch, | 
now in moft places turned into gardens, furround the city t 
the circumference of which is about three miles and an hall; 
but, including the fuburbs, which are chiefly to the narth: F. 
eatt, the whole may be about feven miles *, 
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* © Two hours and four minutes on horfeback, in the ufual 
‘ of riding for pleafure, which, | am apt to believe, is nearer {a8 
* miss, than three and a half | er hour, 1 
‘ 
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¢ The houfes are compofed of apartments, on each of the 


© fides of a {quare court all of ftone, and confift of a ground 
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floor, which is generally arched, and an upper ftory, which 
is flat on the top, and either terraced with hard plaifter, or 
paved with ftone. Their ceilings are of wood, neatly paint- 
ed, and fometimes gilded, as are alfo the window-fhitters, 
the pannels of fome of their rooms, and the cupboard-doors, 
of which they have a great number: thefe taken together, 
have a very agreeable effect. Over the doors and windows 
within the houfes of the Turks, are infcribed paflages out 
of the Koran, or verfes, either of their own compofition, or 
taken from fome of their moft celebrated poets. The Chrif- 
tians generally borrow theirs from Scripture, 

‘ In all their houfes the court-yard is neatly paved, and, for 
the moft part, has a bafon with a jet d’eau in the middle, on 
one or both fides of which, a fmall {pot is left unpaved for 
a fort of garden, which often does not exceed a yard or two 
fquare; the verdure, however, which is here produced, to- 
gether with the addition of a few flowers in pots, and the 
fountains playing, would be a very agreeable fight to the 
paflenger, if there were openings to the ftreet, through which 
thefe might be difcovered; but they are entirely fhut up with 
double doors, fo contrived, as that, when open, one cannot 
look into the court-yard: and there are no windows to the 
{treet, except a very few in their upper rooms; fo that no- 
thing is to be feen but dead walls, which make their ftreets 
appear very difagreeable to Europeans. 

© Moft of the better fort of houfes have an arched alcove 
within this court, open to the north, and oppofite to the 
fountain ; the pavement of this alcove is .aifed above a foot 
and an half above that of the yard, to ferve for a divan *. 
Between this and the fountain the pavement is generally laid 
out in Mofaic work, with various coloured marble; as is 
alfo the floor of a large hall, with a cupola-roof, which 
commonly has a fountain in the middle, and is almoft the 
only tolerably cool room in their houfes during the fummer. 


* * Divan is a pat of the room raifed above the floor, as is faid 
ia the text; this is fpread with a carpet in winter, in fummer with 
fine matts ; along the fides are thick matrailes, about three feet 
wide, covered commonly with fcarlet-cloth, and large boliters of 
brocade, hard ftuffed with cotton, are fer againft the walls, (or rails, 
when fo fituated as not to touch the wall) for the conveniency of 
leaning. As they ufe no chairs, it is upon thefe they fit, and all 
their rooms are fo furnifhed. ‘The word divan is alfo ufed to fig - 
nify a number of people affembled in councik 

‘ The 
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¢ ‘The people‘of fafhion have in the outer court, but one 
or two rooms below ftairs for themfelves, the reft ‘are for 
fervants and ftabling; the pavement of this is but rough, as 
their horfes ftand there all the fumimer, except a few hours 
in the middle of the day. Above ftairs is a colonade, if 
not round the whole court, at leaft fronting the weft, off 
from which are their rooms and kiofks; thefe latter are 
fort of wooden divans, that project a little way from the 
other part of the building, and hang over the ftreet; they 
are raifed about one foot and an half higher than the floor 
of the room, to which they are quite open, and by having 
windows in front, and on each fide, there is a great draught 
of air, which makes them cool in the fummer, the advan. 
tage chiefly intended by them. Beyond this court is ano. 
ther, containing the womens apartments, built much in the 
fame manner that I have defcribed the other houfes ; fome 
few of them have a tolerable garden, in which, as well as in 
the outer yard, there is generally a tall cyprefs-tree. 

‘ The mofques in Aleppo are numerous, and fome few of 
them magnificent ; before each is a {quare area, in the mid- 
die of which is a fountain for the appointed ablutions before 
prayers, and behind fome of the larger mofques there is a 
little garden. 

© Befides thefe open fpaces, there are many large khanes, 
or (as moft travellers call them) caravan faraijs, confifting 
of a capacious fquare, on all fides of which are built on the 
ground floor, a number of rooms, ufed occafionally for 
ftables, warehoufes, or chambers. Above ftairs, a colonade 
occupies the four fides, to which opens a nuniber of fmall 
rooms, wherein the merchants, as well ftrangers as natives, 
tranfact moft of their bufinefs. 

‘ The ftreets are generally narrow, but, however, are well 
paved, and kept remarkably clean. 

‘ The market-places, called here bazars, are properly long, 
covered, narrow ftreets, on each fide of which are a number 
of {mall fhops, juft fufficient to hold the tradefinan (and perhaps 
one or two more) with all the commodities he deals in about 
him, the buyer being obliged to ftand without. Each fe- 
parate branch of bufinefs has a particular bazar allotted them, 
and thefe, as well as the ftreets, are all locked up an hour arid 
an half after fun-fet, and many of them earlier, which is 2 
great fecurity againft houfe-breakers. It deferves to be re- 
membered, that tho’ their doors are moftly cafed with iron, 
yet their locks are made of wood. | 
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‘ In the fuburbs, to the eaftward, are their flaughter-houfes, 
¢ in avery airy placc, with a large open field before ‘them, 
¢ The tatiners have a khane, where they,work, in the fouth- 
¢ weft part of the town, near the river. 

‘ To the fouthward, juft without the walls in the fuburbs, 
¢ they burn lime; and a little way further, is a {mall village, 
¢ where.they make ropes and catgut, which laft manufacture 
¢ js, at fome feafons, extremely offenfive. 

‘ In Mefherka, which is part of the fuburbs en the oppo- 
‘ fite fide of the river, tothe weftward, is a g!afs-houfe, where 
¢ they make a coarfe kind of white glafs, but they work only 
¢ a few months in the winter, the -reateft part of this manu- 
¢ fature being brought from a village called Armenafs, about 
¢ thirty-five miles to the weftward, from whence alfo they 
¢ bring the fand ufed in their glafs-houle at Aleppo. 

‘ The city is fupplied with very good water from fome 
‘ fprings near the banks of the river at Heylan, about five 
¢ miles to the north north eaft, which 1s conveyed from thence 
‘ by an aqueduct, and diftributed to the different parts of the 
‘ town by earthen pipes. There is a tradition, that this aque- 
¢ duct was the work of the Emprefs Helena, and that from 
‘ her the fprings took their prefent name: this water is fuffi- 
‘ cient for the neceflary purpofes of drinking, cookery, &c, 
¢ Befides this, almoft every houfe has a well, but the water 
‘ of thefe, being brackifh, is only employed in wafhing their 
‘ court-yards, and filling the refervoirs for their fountains. 

¢ The fuel ufed in their houfes, is wood and charcoal; for 
‘ heating their bagnios, they burn the dung of animals, leaves 
‘ of plants, parings of fruit, and {uch like, which they ein- 
* ploy people to gather and dry for that purpole. 

‘ The markets are well fupplied with provifions, of which 

* we fhall have occafion to give a more particylar account. 
* For at leaft four or five miles round Aleppo, the ground 
* is very ftony and uneven, having a number of {mall emi-~ 
* nences, moft of which are as high as any part of the city, 
* From the weft-fouth-weft, to the north-weit by weft, this 
* fort of country continues for at leaft twenty miles, with a 
* number of {mall fertile plains interfperfed. To the northe 
* ward and fouthward, after about fix or feven miles, the 
* country is level, and not ftony. ‘To the eaftward, a vatt 
* plain commences, which, tho’ it is called the Delfart, yet 
- ; sreat many miles beyond Aleppo, afferds a fine fere 

© i011, 

* In clear weather, the top of Mount Caffius, bearing wet 
* by fouth, and pait ef the mountains called Amanus, are ta 
§ bo 
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are exceeding regular at Aleppo, where the air is ufually hed: 
thy, and fo pure and free from damps, that all the inhabitant, 
of whatever rank they may be, {up and fleep in their cout 


be feen from feveral places of the city ; but as the neareft o 
thefe, viz. that part of Amanus which ftretches to the ea. 
ward, and approaches to Killis, is at leaft thirty miles diftang 
from Aleppo, they can be fuppofed to have but very little 
influence upon the air of the place, any more than a fal 
conical rocky hill, called Sheih Barakat, at about twen 
miles to the weft by north, and a narrow chain of loy | 
rocky hills, ufually named the Black Mountains, to the 
fouth-fouth-eaft, at about ten miles diftance. 
© The river Coic * (if a ftream fcarce fix or eight yard; | 
wide, deferves that name) pafles along the weftern part of 
the city, within a few yards of the walls, and barely fervg 
to water a narrow flip of gardens upon its banks, reachin 
from about five miles north to about three miles fouth of the 
town. Befides thefe gardens, there are a few more, neg 
a village called Bab-Allah, about two miles to the north. | 
eaft, which are fupplied by the aqueduct. 
‘ The rifing grounds above the gardens, to which the wa 
ter cannot be conveyed, are in fome places laid out in vine. 
yards, interfperfed with olive, fig, and piftachio trees, a 
are alfo many fpots to the eaftward, where there are no 
ardens. 
* Inconfiderable as this ftream and thefe gardens may ap- 
pear, yet they contain almoft the only water and trees thit | 
are to be met with for twenty or thirty miles round ; forthe | 
villages are all deftitute of trees, and moft of them only fup- | 
plied with water by what rain they can fave in cifterns,’ 
It is worthy notice what our Author obferves, p, 11. 
* In all Syria there is but one river, (the Orontes) that hav- 
ing its rife on the land-fide of the high mountains, finds it 
way to the fea; the reft, which indeed are but few and u- 
confiderable, being foon abforbed by the thirfty plains through 
which they run, more efpecially as they receive but very 
few fupplies in their:paflage: and even the Orontes, tho 
it be fwelled by a number of little brooks from the high 
mountains behind which it runs, and derives a farther fup 
ply from the lake of Antioch, yet feems as confiderabl | 
a great many miles above Antioch, as where it empties itil | 
into the Mediterranean.’ 
Concerning the feafons, Dr. Ruffel fays, in general, the 
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s. or, as the roofs of houfes in the Eaft are flat, upon the 

pate Se expofed to the open air, from the end of May, to 
the middle of September, without fuffering any inconvenience 
from it. ‘The feverity of winter lafts but forty days, from the 
sath of December to the 20th of January, during which time , 
the air is exceflively piercing. 

¢ As February advances, the fields, which were partly green 
¢ before, now, by the fpringing up of the later-grain, become) 
‘ entirely covered with an agreeable verdure; and tho’ the 
‘ trees continue in their leaflefs wintry ftate, till the end of 
‘this month, or the beginning of March, yet the almond, 
¢ when lateft, being in bloffom before the middle of February, 
‘ and quickly fucceeded by the apricot, peach, &c. gives the 
‘ gardens an agreeable appearance. ‘The {pring now becomes 
¢ extremely pleafant, and has no defect but its fhort duration ; 
‘ for as March brings it on with rapidity, fo April advances 
‘ with like hafte towards fummer, and the gay livery that the 
‘ fields wore in thofe two months, and indeed moft of the 
‘ winter, fades before the middle of May, and before the. 
‘ end of this month the whole country puts on fo parched and 
‘ barren an afpect, that one would fcarce think it was capable 
© of producing any thing but the very few robuft plants which 
‘ ftill have vigour enough to refift the extreme heats. From 
‘this time not fo much as one refrefhing fhower falls, and 
‘ fcarce a friendly cloud appears to fhelter us from the excef- 
‘ five heat of the fun, till about the middle of September, 
‘ when generally a little rain falling, either in Aleppo, or in 
‘ the neighbourhood, refrefhes the air greatly. 

‘ From thefe firft rains till the fecond, an interval of at 
‘ leaft between twenty and thirty days, the weather is tempe- 
‘ rate, ferene, and extremely delightful; and if the rains 
‘ have been at all plentiful, tho’ but of a few hours duration, 
* the country foon aflumes a new face; after the fecond rains 
* the weather becomes variable, and winter approaches by de- 
‘ grees, not with fo fwift a pace as the fummer, for the 
* greater part of the trees retain their leaves till the middle 
© of November; the moft delicate never make fires till about 
‘ the end of this month, and fome pafs the whole winter 
* without them,’ : 

_From the 16th to the 48th page, our Author is employed in 
giving his readers an account of the vegetable productions 
near Aleppo. Some of the moft curious plants are engraved 
from the drawings of the ingenious Mr. Ehret: feveral forts 
Of Onobrychis, Thlapft, an Allium fylueftre, with large white 
flowers 3 
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142 Russew’s Natural Hiftory of Aléppal 
flowers; Lotus Graea maritima folio glaucio et velut argenty, 
tragacantha; a particular fpecies of the sex; two forts of 
phlomis. | 

There are no metals found near Aleppo, nor, as far as oy 
Author knows, in‘all Syria. They have no clay fit for the 
potter’s ule, but what is brought from Damafcus and Sidon, 





Within a journey of fix hours from Aleppo, is found a fort 
of fuller’s ‘earth, which the inhabitants ufe in bathing inftead 
of foap, and*for cleanfing women’s hair ; for which reafon it 
is prepared with rofe-leaves, and kept in balls. The natives 
call it babyloon. They have a white gritty ftone in great 
plenty about the town, which being eafily cut, and Bowing 
hard afterwards, ferves them for common buildings. For pil. 
lars and: pavements to their beft edifices, they make ufe of g 
yellow marble, the produce of ‘their country, and which ad. 
mits of a pretty good polifh. By rubbing this marble-with 
oil, and putting it into an oven, moderately heated, for fome 
hours, it becomes red. The'partition walls they build of 4 
coarfe chalk,'.of which they have’ great plenty to the north. 
ward of the city, as they have ‘of limefténe: and not fat 
from Aleppo is found, but in fmall quantities, the gypfum, of 
which is made plaifter of Paris, for cementing water-pipes, 
and other. purpofes, in ‘their beft buildings. About eighteen 


miles from the city is a large plain, called by the Englith, | 
the Valley of Salt, forming a natural bafon; which keeps the | 
rains as they defcend from low rocky hills, that inclofe ‘it, 

‘The water foon evaporates, and leaves a cake of falt about | 
half an inch thick. In Augwtt it is gathered, and is good in | 
quality, and for quantity fufficient ‘to fupply all that part of | 


the country. 
After this fotlows ‘an account of animals, of beafts, birds, 


and fifhes, with fome copper-plates of fuch as are more cu- : 


rious and uncommon. 


Page 77, Dr. Ruflel difcourfes of the inhabitants of Aleppo; | 
whofe number he computes to be about 235,000, of whom 


200,000 are Turks, 30,000 Chriftians, 5000 Jews. 


‘ The people in general are of a middle ftature, rather lean | 
than fat, indifferently well made, but not either vigorous of E 
active. “Thote of the city are of a fair comple@tion; but the | 
peafants, and fuch as are obliged to be much abroad in the | 


fun, are fwarthy. ‘Their hair is commonly black, or of 4 
dark chefnut cobour ; and it is very rare té fee any other than 
black eyes amongft them. Both fexes are tolerably hand- 
fome, when young; but the beard foon disfigures the men} 
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« and the women, as they come early to maturity *, fade, 
« alfo as foon, and in general look old by the time they reach, 
« thirty. The greater part of the women are married from, 
the age of fourteen to eighteen, and often fooner. ‘The 
tender paffion of love can have very little fhare in. pro-. 
moting matrimony among them, for the young folks never. 
fee one another till the ceremony is performed. A flender 
waifts far from being admired, is, on the contrary, rather, 
looked on as a deformity in the ladies of this country; fo 
that they do all they can to make themfelves plumpand lufty. 

‘ The men are girt very tight round the middle with a fafh: 
The womens girdles are not only very flight and narrow, 
but loofely put on; which, with the warmth of the climate, 
and frequent ufe of the bagnio, is probably one principal 
reafon why their labours are much eafier than thofe in Bri- 
tain; the moft delicate being feldom confined above ten or 
twelve days, and thofe of the villages are rarely hindered 
from going about their ufual employments the next day. 
Women of all conditions fuckle their own children, and fel- 
dom wean them, till either the mother is again with child, 
or they arrive at the age of three, or fometimes four years. 

© The people of diftin&tion in Aleppo may juftly be efteem- 
ed courteous and polite, if allowance is made for that fupe- 
riority which the Mohammedan religion teaches thofe who 
profefs it to aflume over all who are of another faith, And 
as this prejudice is obferved to increafe among the people, 
‘ in proportion to their vicinity to Mecha, the natives of 
‘ Aleppo have ftiJl a much greater proportion than: thofe of 
* Conftantinople, Smyrna, and other parts, at a greater dif- 
‘tance; tho’ even here it has greatly declined within thefe 
‘ few years, infomuch that feveral bafhaws have conferred 
* many public honours and civilities on the Europeans, that 
‘ formerly would have caufed great popular difcontent. As 
* to the common people, an affected gravity, with fome fhare 
‘ of diffimulation, is too much their characteriftic, And tho’ 
* few in the world are more given tq harfh language and quar- 
‘ relling, yet. none. are lefs guilty of fighting. One can fel- 
* dom pafs a few yards in the ftreet, without being witnefs to 
* fome noify broil; yet.in many years you may perhaps never 
* fee one blow ftruck, except the perfon who gives it is very 
* well affured that it will not be returned. But tho” they are fo 
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-™ © Their M——— begin from the age of twelve to fourteen, and 
" continue till forty, fometimes forty-five. In mott they retura 
* once in four weeks, and coptinue from three to feven days. 
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prone to anger upon the moft trifling occafions, yet no peo. 

ple in the univerfe can be more calm, when it is their inte- 

reft fo to be. This, I am forry to fay it, is but too generally 

a true reprefentation: but it would be very ungrateful,’ as 

well as unjuft in me, not to acknowlege, that there are many 

amongft them, of all fects, who deferve a much better cha- 
_yraéter, and whom I know, from repeated experience, to be: 
perfons of the utmoft honour and integrity.” 

Their ufual bread is of wheat flour, not well fermented, 
made into flat thin cakes, and eat foon after it is baked. Cof. 
fee, without milk or fugar, and made very ftrong, is in great 
efteem. This, and conferve of red-rofes, acidulated with 
lemon-juice, and a pipe of tobacco, is their ufual entertain-. 
ment ata vifit. Opium is not fo much ufed here as at Con-. 
ftantinople and other places. ‘The practice is not fo general. 
in Turky as is commonly apprehended. There are a great. 
many public bagnios in Aleppo, frequented by people of all 
fe&ts and conditions. Some few are only for the men, as. 
others are appropriated only to the women; but in general 
they admit both fexes at different times; men in the forenoon, 
women in the afternoon. | oa 

They have no notion of the benefit of exercife, and if they 
ride or walk to the gardens once or twice a week, at the proper. 
feafons, it is as much exercife as they chufe to take for diver-. 
fion. However many of the people of diftinction, and their 
dependents, are very active on horfeback, and dexterous in, 
darting the jareed, or javelin. Having no coaches, they ride. 
on horfeback, with a number of fervants walking before them. | 
The ladies, of whatever condition, walk on foot, except, 
when they go long journies, and then they are carried on, 
mules, in a litter clove covered. ‘The natives go to bed in. 
time and rife early. ‘They fleep in drawers and one or two, 
waiitcoats, on a matrafs covered with a fheet, and in winter; 
with acarpet. They fmoak their pipe on this matrafs, and if. 
of rank and fafhion, are lulled to fleep by mufic and Arabian 
tales. In their coffee-houfes, frequented only by the vulgar, . 
is a concert of mufic, a flory-teller, and in time of Rama-. 
dan, a puppet-fhow. And thefe are all their public diverfions. 
Within doors they play at chefs and draughts, and divert: 
themfelves with guefling under which of many coffee-cups a: 
ring ig hid. ‘The parties that win, black the faces of their 
antagonifts, and puts fools caps on their heads. 
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The military mufic of this country confifts of a zumr, of’ 


hautboy, fhorter and fhriller than ours; large drums, trum- 
pets, and cymbals. A Vizir Bafhaw has nine of thefe large 
i drums; 
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. which are beat with a heavy drumftick on the upper 
ge with a {mall fwitch on the bottom. A Bafhaw of 
two tails has but eight. ‘Their chamber-mufic confifts of a 
dulcimer, guittar, flute, Arab fiddle, a couple of {mall drums, 
and the diff, the true tympanum of the antients. It is a hoop 
with pieces of brafs fixed in it, to make a jinglingy over which 
a piece of parchment is diftended. It.is beat with the fingers, 
and accompanies the voice, which, Dr. Ruffel fays, ‘ is the 
‘ worft of all their mufic, for they bellow fo hideoufly, that 
‘ jt fpoils what without it would be, in fome degree, har- 
‘ monious.’ 

Page gs, is areprefentation of a Turkifh concert; drawn 
from the life. 

Whatever figure the inhabitants of this country made for- 
merly in literature, at prefent they are very ignorant. ‘There 
are a great number of colleges, but little taught in them. No 
branch of phyfic is learned there. ‘There are many practitio- 
ners, and well efteemed, but they are chiefly Chriftians, and a 
few Jews. 

P. 100, are two prints, exhibiting the drefs of the men and 
women of Aleppo. ‘The women black the infide of their eye+ 
lids, with a preparation of lead and oil of almonds, called 
ifmed, and tinge their feet and hands with alhenna, which 
takes them look of a dirty yellow. Many of them wear a 
large filver or gold ring, through the external cartilage of their 
right noftril. The mothers find out wives for their fons; 
When they think they have found one that will be agreeable, 
the price to be paid for her is agreed on, and a licence pro- 
cured from the Kadé. Proxies appointed by the young people 
attetided by feveral of the male relations, meet the Imaum, 
and he afks the one if he is willing to buy the bride for the fum 
agreed on, and the other proxy if fatisfied with that fum ? 
Having anfwered in the affirmative, the Imaum joins their 
hap and the money being, pests the bargain is concluded 
wi prayer out of the Koran. The money paid for the 
bride is laid out in furniture for a room, and in cloathis, and 
jewels, and ornaments for her; whofe father makes fome ad- 
dition, according to his circumftances, which are fent to the 
bridegroom’s houfe three days before the wedding. The 
bride, on the day appointed, is conduéted to the bridegroom’s 
houfe, by her mother and female relations, and each fex make 
merry in feparate apartments, till night, when the bride is 
brought half way down ftairs, veiled with a piece of red gaufe; 
and if young, her forhead and cheeks covered with leaf-gold, 
cut into various forms: the bridegroom meets her, condutts 
Revisw, Aug. 1756. L 
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her up ftairs, and they are left to themfelves. The Haram, 
or women’s apartment, is guarded by a black eunuch, oy 
young boy, and the utmoft care is taken to prevent any breach 
of the marriage vow. 

When a Turk dies, the women immediately fall a thriek. 
ing, and continue to do fo till the body is buried, which is 
as foon as pofiible. It is firft wafhed, then all the paffiges 
ftopped with cotton; and after that it is laid in aco 
like ours. It is carried to the mofque sattended by there. 
lations, the women dhrieking, and the men dinging prayers 
out of the Koran. Service is faid by the Imaum, and the 
coffin is carried to the burying-place ; of which there is'but 
one that is public in the city: the reft are abroad in the 
frelds. 

From page 145, to page 189, is contained a hiftory of 
the weather at Aleppo, drawn from a meteorological regzfter, 
regularly kept, with only few intermiffions, for about ten 
years. This may be of ufe to the philofopher, and phyf- 
cian; but as it is not entertaining, nor inftructive,: onlyas 
it is entire, we fhall give no extract from this part of our Au- 
thor’s work. 

The remaining part of the book treats of epidemical dif- 
eafes, and the plague. Here the Doéctor fhews his abilitiesto | 
be confiderable in his own profefiion: and»we do not doubt 
but the medical reader will agree with us, that his account 
of the plague is accurate, and his method of treatment ju- 
dicious. 

On the whole, as we have very little knowlege ‘that can 
be depended on, of a great part of the world, for want of 
reading the Arabian authors, we fhould own our obligations 
to fuch writers as the Author of the Natural Hiftory of 
Aleppo ; who, .with -great fidelity, and fufficient abilities, 
adds to our ftore of knowlege, both in natural and poht- 


cal hiftory. Sh 


—— 
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T 2 time when our holy religion ftands expofed.to th f 
Hh fevereft enquiry, it cannot but give a feutble pleafur 
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to all its real friends, that fo many worthy and Jearned perfons 
have arifen, who with great folidity and moderation have ex- 
plained its nature, and itated the evidence of its divine autho- 
rity. Among thefe muft be reckoned Dr. Lardner; whofe 
writings are of very confiderable fervice to the caufe of Chrif- 
tianity, and cannot be read without wifhing that a knowlege 
of the Fathers had been always accompanied with equal can- 
dour and judgment, and applied to purpofes equally valuable. 

The firft chapter of the volume now before us contains an 
account of the feveral denominations by which the facred Books 
have beencalled. In the fecond, the Doétor proceeds to make 
fome general obfervations upon the Canon of the New Tetta- 
ment, and takes notice, that there may be different Canons 
of Scripture among Chriftians, tho’ he looks upona fhort one 
as the moft eligible. ‘ Ihave been fometimes apt to think,’ 
fayshe, ¢ that the beft Canon of the New Teftament would 
© be that, which may be collected from Eufebe of Cefarea, 
© and feems to have been the Canon of fome in his time. 
© The Canon fhould confift of two clafles. In the firft fhould 
© be thofe books which he affures us were then univerfally ace 
© knowleged, and had been all along received by all Catholic 
‘ Chriftians. Thefe are the four Golpels, the A&ts of the 
* Apoftles, thirteen Epiftles of St. Paul, one Epiftle of St. 
* Peter, and one Epiftle of St. John. Thefe only fhould be 
‘ of the higheft authority, from which Doétrines of Religion 
* may be proved. 

¢ In the other clafs fhould be placed thofe books of which 
‘ Eufebe fpeaks, as contradicted in his time, though well 
* known: concerning which there were doubts, whether they 
* were writ by the perfons whofe names they bear, or whe- 
‘ ther the writers were Apoftles of Chrift. ‘chefe are the 
‘ Epiftle tothe Hebrews, the Epiftle of James, the fecond of 
* Peter, the fecond and third of John, the Epiftle of Jude, 
* and the Revelation. Thefe fhould be reckoned doubtful, 
* and contradifted : though many might be of opinion, that 
* there is a good deal of reafon to believe them genuine. 
* And they fhould be allowed to be publicly read in Chriftian 
‘ aflemblies, for the edification of the people: but not be al- 
‘ ledged, as affording alone, fufficient proof of any doétrine. 
© That I may not be mifunderftood, I muft add, that there 
* fhould be no third clafs of facred Books: forafmuch as there 
* appears not any reafon from Chiiftian antiquity to allow of 
* that character and denomination to any Chriftian writings, 
* befides thofe above-mentioned.’ P 
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Neverthele’, the Doétor acknowleges, that the Canon now 
generally received, is a good one; and thinks, that we fhould 
by no means admit any addition to it. The only work of 
thofe called the Apoftolical Fathers, that feems to make a. fair 
claim, is the Epiftle of St. Barnabas. But againft this he al- 
leges, that it was not reckoned a part of Scripture by the an- 
cient Chriftians ; nor was Barnabas an Apoftle; neither does 
he take upon him the character of an Apoftle, or a man of 
authority. All thefe things our Author fhews in a very fatis- 
factory manner ; and concludes with obferving, that the Epif- 
tle of Barnabas may afford edification, and be read with that 
view ; but that it ought nog to be efteemed a part of the rule 
of Faith. 

As tothe method in which the Canon of the New Tefta- 
ment has been formed, which is the fubjeét of the third chap- 
ter, the Doctor proves that it was not determined by the autho- 
rity of Councils, but that the books of which it confifts, were 
known to be the genuine writings of the Apoftles and Evan- 
gelilis, in the fame way and manner that we know the works 
of Cziar, Cicero, Virgil, Horace, and Tacitus, to be theirs, 
‘l’his heevinces from the different judgments that have pre- . 
vailed concerning divers books, particularly the Epiftle to the 
Hebrsews, and the Revelation, which were received by fome, 
rejected or doubted by others. 

* Upon the whole,’ fays he, ‘the writings of the Apof- 


































€ tles and Evangelifts are received as the works of other emi- 
‘ nent menof antiquity are, upon the ground of general con- 
© fentand teftimony, Nor does the Canon of the Scriptures | 
‘ of the New Teftament owe its eftablifhment to the decifi- | 
© ons of Councils: but it is the judgment of Chriftian peo- 
* ple in general. And fo far as we are able to perceive, after 
€ a long and careful examination, it is a right and reafonable t 
¢ judgment. And it may induce us to believe, that’ if men v 
© were encouraged to think freely, in other matters alfo,’ and n 
* to judge for themfelves, according to evidence, and propef fc 
¢ affiftances were afforded them, it would not be at all detri- in 
* mental to the interefts either of truth or virtue.’ L 
The defign of the fourth chapter is to fhew, with refped | Ju 
to the time of writing the Gofpels, efpecially the firft threg | qu 





that they could not be compofed till after, or about the yeal 
fixty. After which the Doéfor goes on, in the fifth, to gives 
large account of St. Matthew, and the teftimonies to his hit 
tory. In regard to its publication, * I readily affent,’ fays hs 
© tathofe, who think, that this Gofpel was writ in the time 
© of the Empcror Nero, not till about thirty years after out 
2 Saviour 
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¢ Saviour’s -afcenfion. I am not able to aflign the year in 
which it was writ, but I am fomewhat inclined to the year 
63, 64, or 65, of the vulgar Epoch. ‘This is agreeable not 
only to the teftimony of Irenzus, and fome other antients, 
but to the circumftances of things. At the year fixty-four, 
or thereabout, the Gofpel had been propagated in many 
Gentile countries; the times were troublefome in Judea, 
and the war was coming on: feveral of the Apoftles were 
dead; others of them, who furvived, were gone, or going 
abroad; and many of the Jewifh belicvers were about to 
feek fhelter elfewhere. Now was a proper time to write a 
Hiftory of Chrift, and his miracles. Moreover, in this 
Gofpel are recorded divers plain predictions of the miferies 
and defolations of Jerufalem, and the overthrow of the 
Temple, and the Jewifh State; befide many other figura- 
tive intimations of the fame things in many of our Lord’s 
difcourfes and parables ; which could not be well publifhed 
to all the world in writing, till about this time. ‘The fuit- 
ablenefs of St. Matthew’s Gofpel to the ftate of the Chrift- 
ian religion, and of the Jewifh people, about the year fixty- 
four or fixty-five, leads to that time. And however unwill- 
ingly, from private apprehenfions and prejudices, we may 
admit the thought of protraéting fo long the writing the Hif- 
tory of our Lord’s Miniftry ; the circumftances of things 
will conftrain us to acquiefce in this reafon, as the moft 
likely.’ The truth of what is here advanced, the Doctor 
has rendered highly probable, from fome characters in the 
Gofpel itfelf, 

It is a tradition among many ancient Fathers, that St. Mat- 
thew having preached for fome time in Judea, was defired by 
the believers there, to leave with them in writing, before he 
went away, a Hiftory of what he had taught by word of 
mouth, The frequent mention of this leads our Author, be- 
fore he gives an account of the other Evangelifts, to enquire, 
in the fixth chapter, how long it was after the afcenfion of our 
Lord, before Matthew, and the reft of the Apotties, left 
Judea to go abroad into foreign countries. In anfwer to the 
queftion, he fhews, that the Apoftles in general, continued 
pi scent _ after the famous Council we read of, Aéis 15. 
sashes hae “ei perhaps, a good deal longer: and he has 
ae -& mee . circumftance, inftead of reiarding, was, 
Theebsa od e ewer to the propagation of Chriitianity. 
wad Ge = til they were enabled to fuliall their miniftry, 
xy pated ' teftimony to Jelus, as fhould be fufficient to 

| vundation for the eftablifament of his church in 
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the world, and leave all thofe of the Jewifh people, who did 
not receive him as the Meffiah, abfolutely inexcufable. 

The Doétor returns, in the feventh chapter, to the Evan. 
gelifts, and gives a hiftory of St. Mark. He produces, as he 
had before done, with relation to St. Matthew, a variety of 
teftimonies concerning his Gofpel, and both from external and 
internal evidence concludes, that it could not be wrote til] 
about the year fixty-three or fixty-four ; which opinion is con- 
firmed by the tradition that it was compofed at Rome, when 
St. Peter was there. The Doétor not only agrees with thofe 
who fuppofe that Mark received his information from Peter, 
but manifefts its probability by feveral circumftances taken 
from the book itfelf. In regard to the notion that it is an 
abridgment of Matthew, he produces more than thirty parti- 
culars in Mark, not mentioned by any other Evangelift ;_par- 
ticulars {ufficient to affure us, that he is not an epitomizer of 
any other author, and that he was well acquainted with the 
things of which he undertook to furnifh a hiftory. He writes [| 
as an eye-witnefs, or as one who had full and authentic in- \ 
formation at the firft hand. 

The eighth chapter contains a long account of St. Luke; | 
of his per.onal hiftory, the teftimonies to his Gofpel, thetime | 
when he wrote, his character, andthe charaéter of his works, 
Am ng other things it is obferved, that he was an early Jew- 
ifh believer, and probably had been an eye-witnefs of many 
of our Lord’s miracles, tho’ not an eye-witnefs from the be- 
ginning; and that tho’ he was an aflociate of St. Paul, there 
is no fuch remarkable coincidence between them, as fhould 
induce us to think that the one copied from the other. Our 
Author farther takes notice, that nothing is more remarkable 
in St. Luke’s writings than their brevity and concifenefs ; in | 
confequence of which many things muft have been omitted, . 









































which happened curing the period of that hiftory. Of thele 
omiffions he gives a very exa¢t and curious detail from St.Paul’ | 


~omp: 


Epiftles, and adds, that they are no reflection upon the writer. 
The proper dedu&tion to be made by usis this. We hereby 
perceive that it was not the defign of St. Luke to agorandize 
Peter, or Paul, or any of the Apoftles; nor to write theif 
Jives ; but to record the evidence of our Saviour’s refurrect- 
on, and to givea hiftory of the firft preaching and planting f 
the Chriftian religion in the world. This defign he has a- | 
mirably executed, and having filled up his plan, he concludes f 

St. John is the fubjeét of the ninth chapter. After _ 

before us an account of what is faid of him in the New T& 
tanent, the Doctor fhews how well qualified he was to = 
‘ a {it 
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a hiftory of our Saviour. He was prefent at moft of the things 
related by him inhis Gofpel. He was an eye and ear-witnefs 
of our Lord’s labours, journeyings, difcourfes, miracles, his 
low abafement, even to an ignominious death, and his bein 
alive again, and then afcending into heaven. Our Author 
vindicates the ftory of St. John’s being banifhed to Patmos by 
Domitian, againft Grotius, who places that event under Clau- 
dius; and againft Sir Ifaac Newton, who contends for its 
having happened in the reign of Nero. In regard to the time 
when his Gofpel was wrote, it muft have been before the de- 
ftru€tion of Jerufalem. This is proved from the probability 
that he would write foon after the other Evangelifts, and frona 
the fuitablenefs of his hiftory to the circumftances of things 
jutt before the overthrow of the Jews. If it fhould be the de- 
fign of St. John in his Gofpel, to reprefent how inexcufeable 
the Jews were in not receiving Jefus as the Chrift, and to 
vindicate the providence of God in the calamities already be~ 
fallen, or now coming upon them, it will very much ftrength- 
en the fuppofition, that it was writ before the deftruétion of 
erufalem was completed. That fuch was his defign, the 
o¢tor has fhewn in a very curious manner; and the whale 
paflage, which throws light on many texts, deferves an atten- 
tive perufal. In anfwering objections to his fcheme, our Au- 
thor takes occafion to confider the ancient notion that St. John 
wrote with a view to confute certain Heretics. Againft this 
he argues, firft, that to write againft Heretics, in a hiftory of 
his Lord and Mafter, was below an Evangelift ; and, fecond- 
ly, that he fees nothing of this kind in St. John’s Gofpel. 
He is hereby led into a criticifm on the celebrated Introduétion 
to it, which he explains as the eternal reafon, wifdom, and 
power of the Supreme God; but how far he is in the right, 


‘in this refpeét, we leave his readers to determine. ‘To- 


wards the clofe of the chapter it is obferved, that St. John has 
Omitted the greateft part of thofe things which are recorded 
by the other Evangelifts. Which much confirms the tefti- 
* mony of ancient writers,’ fays the Doétor, ‘ that the three 
* firft Gofpels were written, and publifhed among the faith- 
* ful, before St. John wrote : that they were brought to him, 
* and that he affirmed the truth of their relations; but faid, 
* that fome difcourfes and miracles of our Saviour were omit- 
* ted by them, which might be ufefully recorded. Indeed, 
* there is little or nothing in his Gofpel, which is not new 
* and additional, except the account of our Saviour’s profe- 
* cution, death, and refurreétion, where all four coincide in 
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¢ many particulars: though even here alfo St. John has divers 
€ things peculiar to himfelf.’ a A 
The prefent volume is concluded by an examination of the 
queftion, Whether any one of the three firft Evangelifts had 
feen the Gofpels of the others before he wrote. After ftating 
the opinions of the learned on this important affair, the Doc. 
tor proceeds more diftinétly to the merits of the caufe, and 
fhews that the ancients had no fufpicion that the facred Hifto- 
rians had confulted each other’s accounts. Itis not fuitable to 
the character of an Evangelift to abridge another ; and they 
were well qualified to write without doing it. Indeed thena- 
ture and iden of the firft three Gofpels makes it evident that 
the authors of them had not feen any authentic written hiftory 
of Jefus Chrift. The Doétor obferves, that the writings of 
all, and each of thefe Evangelifts, contain a complete view 
of our Saviour’s miniftry, After enumerating particulars, 
“ Here,’ fays he, ‘ are all the integrals of a Gofpel. And 
they are properly filled up. And all thefe things are in all 
and every one of the firft three Evangelifts. Which thews, 
that they did not know of each others writings. For it 
cannot be thought, that they fhould be difpofed to fay the 
fame things over and over, or to repeat what had been well 
faid already. St. John, who had feen the other three Gof- 
els, has little in common with them. Almoft every thing 
in his Gofpel is new and additional. So it would have been 
with every other writer in the like circumftance. And if 
St. Matthew’s Gofpel had been writ at about eight, or fi 
teen, or twenty years after our Lord’s afcenfion, and had 
become generally known among the faithful: (as it certain- 
ly would, foon after it was writ:) it is not improbable, that 
we fhould have had but two Gofpels, his and St. John’s. 
Or if there had bcen feveral, they would all, except the 
firft, have been in the manner of Supplements, like St. 
John’s, not entire Gofpels, like thofe of the firft three 
Evangelifts. This confideration appears to me of great 
‘ moment, for fhewing that our firft three Evangelifts are all | 
¢ independent witneffes. Indeed, it feems to me to be quite | 
€ fatisfactory and decifive.’ 
The fame truth is farther evident from the feeming contr 
ditions, and fmall varieties and differences, which appear in f 
the Evangelifts accounts of the fame things; from the rt 
markable circumftances in Matthew, not taken notice of 
Mark or Luke; and from the many incidents, which each 
has peculiar to himfelf.- *{ have,’ fays our Author, ¢ infilted 


€ the more upon this point, becaufe1 think, that to fay, a 
| ¢ the 
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the Evangelifts abridged and tranfcribed each other, with- 
out giving any hint of their fo doing, is a great difparage- 
ment tothem, And it likewife diminifheth the value and 
importance of their teftimony. This is not anew opini- 
on lately thought of, nor has it been taken up by me, out of 
oppofitiontoany. Ihave all my days read and admired the 
firft three Evangelifts, as independent and harmonious wit- 
nefles. And I know not how to forbear ranking the other 
opinion among thofe bold, as well as groundlefs aflertions, 
in which Critics too often indulge themfelves, without con- 

‘ fidering the confequences.’ 
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LEUCOTHOE. 4 Dramatic Poem. 8vo. 1s. 6d. Cooper. 


HIS dramatic Poem,(a) as the Author properly calls 
it, we have perufed with fome fatisfaction ; as it is 
certainly more of a piece, than moft of thofe motley Operas 
which of late have been reprefented on our theatres: And 
though we cannot fay, with our.Author, that ‘ every 
© one who is endued with the fmalleft fpark of tafe, muft 
‘ immediately be ftruck with the risiculoufnefs, not to fay 
* barbarity, of turning Shakefpear’s Plays into Operas, and 
‘ of larding them with fongs from quite different authors ;’ 
as we know fome, of undifputed tafte, who have encouraged 
our late performances inthis way; yet have we always thought 
that Operas more fufceptible of mufical accompaniment, as 
weil as more uniform in their ftructure, might be produced in 
Enelifh, without emafculating that Prince of the Drama. 
‘The Poem under our confideration has, in a great meafure, 
anfwered our idea; the numbers are, in general, not only 
fmooth, with the addition of rhyme, and happily varied to 
exprefs the different paffions, but nature, in defcribing thofe 
paffions, is not violated, and the fentiments generally rife from 
thefubject. But tho’, on the whole, we think thus favourably 
of this piece, yet is it not free fram inaccuracies and defects : 
Some of thefe we thall notice, as thcy fallin our way. 
© Leucothoec, daughter of Orchamus, King of Perfia, is 
* beloved, and fecretly enjoyed, by the fun; when Clytie, a 


(2) He juftly obferves, shat as it ends ynhappily, it cannot be 
te an Opera, neither can it come under the denomination of 
 Tegedy, as it exhibits ohjeéts and agtions out of the courfe of na- 
fure, and is divided into Recitative and Song, 
|  € forme 
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¢ former miftrefs of his, becomes acquainted with their amour, 
¢ and, inthe rage of jealoufy, makes a full difcovery of it t 
¢ the Lady’s father. Orchamus, as a punifhment for hj, 
¢ daughter’s crime, orders her to be buried alive,’ 8c.— 


Scene Perfia. 

© In the firft fcene, the theatre reprefents a plain, bordered 
© with wood; feveral mountains, rifing one above another, 
© till the higheft feem loft in the clouds, making the point 
© of view at the farther end. Clytie is difcovered in a me. 
¢ Jancholy pofture:’ at laft fhe breaks out, 

Oh! jealoufy, thy torments who can bear ? 
Forfaken, fcorn’d, abandon’d to defpair ! 
J rage, I burn, no kind affiftance nigh! 
Give, give me eafe, ye Gods, or let medie! 
Then bidding adieu, in a foft pleafing air, to the ftreams and 
roves, to peace of mind, and all the tender train of happy 
ay ‘the Sun appears in the midft of the fky,(+) moving 
© flowly towards the fummit of the mountains ; where, open- 
© ing by degrees, it fhews Phoebus in his chariot.’ 

Clytie foon perceives her former lover, and in the tranfpott 
of her jealoufy, wifhing that all her woes may be doubled oa 
her rival’s head, fhe retires among the trees. 

In the fecond fcene Phoebus defcends the mountain, a fym- 
phony playing, 

The Air, Hail to love,(c) &c. which Apollo firft fings, is 
beautifully expreffive of the lover. We cannot, however, 
think the Recitative that follows fo confiftent with this cha 
racter ; for, what right had a happy lover, like Apollo, to ex 
claim(d ) againft beauty ? 


(6) Does the Author mean to reprefent Sun-fet ? that certainly i 
the proper time. At the beginning of the fcene, fhould not the ky 
have been obfcured with clouds? and fhould not the fun gradually 
break through them, and appear as fetting ? 

(c) ‘* Hail! to Love, delicious boy, 

“* Hail! to Love, and welcome Joy :” 
Love, the beft, the only treafure, 

Love, that laughs at proud degree, 
Love, that renders pain a pleafure, 

And by enflaving makes us free. 


(7) Unfeen, refiftlefs, it impels us on, 

No force can tame it, nor can prefcience fhun, 

And ere we dread the danger we’re undone. 
Had Apollo lamented the omnipotence of beauty, as obliging him 
to defert his former attachments, we fhould have thought better® 
his godfhip, 
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In the third fcene Clytie difcovers herfelf; Phiebus in an- 
per, afks, who dares intrude upon his privacy? Clytie, kneel- 
be intreats him to comipaffionate her miferies; as he was the 
author of them. 


Nor let, while my diftrefs you fee, 
What's warmth(e) and life to all befide, 
Becoldnefs, and be death, to me. 


It is no eafy matter for one who has loft all relifh for a mif- 
trefs, to preferve decorum, when fhe taxes him with infideli- 
ty, efpecially if at that initant he is upon another fcent; but, 
could decency be maintained, where love is expected, it would 
not, certainly, fatisfy the longing complainant. Hence we are 
not to be furprifed, that Apollo peremftorily bids Clytie be 
gone; that fhe plainly tells him, fhe knows Leucothoe is her 
rival; that he raps out a good round oath, threatens her with 
immediate death, if ever fhe breathed again what ( f) fhe had 
prefumed to fpeak, and again bids her be gone. Nor is Phoe- 
bus content with that; he addrefles himfelt to his new flame, 
and paflionately afks, what detains her from tuning his jarring 
foul to love? “This roufes poor Clytie’s indignation. 


Confufion! madnefs! (g)Hell! or yet what's (b) worfe, 
Oh, give me breath fufhciently to curfe 

The world, myfelf—and all my /eed/e race(z). 

What! boaft your falfhood, own it to my face ! 


She fhould rather have curfed Apollo, who had been fo un- 
gallant as to boaft of his infidelity, to her face. A natural fen- 
timent, indeed, follows ; 


Go, tyrant, feek the idol you adore, 

Clytie’s weak claims fhall trouble you no more. 
Hence! itubborn weaknefs, hence !=-O tender fool ! 
My heart yet fain would hold him, could it be :-—~ 
But tutor’d by example, I fhall cool, 

And him diidain, as he has flighted me. 


(e) A far fetched conceit, and no ways confiftent with the ex- 
Preflions of abandoned fupplicating love. 
(f) By the eternal gloomy flood, if e’er 
You breath again, what you’ve prefur'd to fpeak, 
Tbis* initant life fhall expiate the offence. 
(g) This exclamation is not in the fpirit of antiquity. 
(6) This feems to be ta¢ked to it for the fake of the rhyme. | 
() We'can fee no reafon in the world for this; Clytie was the 
daughter of Oceanus, 


* Read, Thar 
The 


















































2 56 LEUCOTHOE. 


The fcene ends with a piurefque fong by Clytic: wherein 
the Author, inftead of reprefenting Love as nurfed b tygers 
in the defert, which even the antients have done, delres that 
the God may be drawn with fcorpion whips, inftead of gold- 
en fhafts, and not an infant heaven-defign’d, 


But a grim montter, fierce and blind, 
The curfe and fcourge of human kind. 


Inthe fourth feene, Apollo, after a fhort defcant on. jealoy. 
fy, fees the object of his wifhes approach; and in the begin. 
ning of the fifth fcene he thus expreffes his impatience, 


Se, in fome evening fair, the feather’d male 
Expeéts his tuneful confort in the vale ; 

At fight of her, his heart exulting fprings. 

He rears his plume, and beats his hittle wings : 
They meet, they neftle to each other’s breatt, 
And fide by fide pur/ue their way to reft.(h) 


The meeting of Apollo and Leucothoe is tender and natural, 


Ridet hoc, inquam Venus ipfa; rident 
Simplices Nymphe. 





But after Phoebus has fung his happinefs, in numbers worthy 
of himlelf, and of Love, we are difappointed in the follow. 
ing couplet. 

Oh thrilling joy! oh more than charming fhe! 

Was ever Deity carefs'd like me ? 


Leucothoe’s anfwer. is, indeed, fomewhat happier expreflel, 
tho’ not quite free from impropriety, 


Oh height of blifs! oh greater than (1) divine! 
Was ever mortal happinefs like mine ? 


as the air in which fhe fays, ¢ it is as impoffible to count the 
© ftars of heaven, or the fands on the fea-fhore, as it was to 
* tell how much fhe loved,’ is fimply elegant. See the Poem. 


To make amends for this amorous compliment, Apollo | 
commands the winds to be hufhed, and all thole powers who | 


owned his fovereignty, now to give a proof of their obedi- 
ence. Soft mufic is heard. Leucothoe is agreeably furprifed; 


* the mufic coming forward in a full fymphony; the clouds | 


(4) Altho’ the fimile is beautiful, as might be expeéted fromthe | 
God of Poetry, yet we doubt if comparifgns can ever be introduced 
with propriety in paflionate compofitions. The words in the lat 


line, marked italics, appear to us fomewhat obfcure. 


(7) A Smith, or a Johnfon, (vid. Rehearfa!) would be apt to alk, 


wow could fre know tear? 


‘ which 
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¢ which obfcured the head of the mountains, fuddenly dif- 
« perle,* fhewing Parnaflus, and the Mufes with their proper 
« fymbols, &c. An Entertainment is performed by them, on 
¢ their feveral inftruments, confifting of three parts ; the firft 
¢ very fonorous; the fecond a flow movement, to which a 
¢ paftoral nymph dances 5 the third fprightly ; when the low- 
‘eft of the mountains opens, difcovering Vulcan’s cave,’ 
¢ The Cyclops come out, and dance with a number of Dry- 
¢ ads, who enter from the woods, then range themielves on 
‘each fide of the ftage.? Phoebus and Leucothoe advance, 
when the latter, tho” pleafed with the revels, defires her lover 
to put an end to them, left the noife fhould alarm the neigh- 
bourhood, and inform her father of their intrigue, the dread 
of which, fhe fays, makes her blood run cold, and curdle at 
thethought. Apollo laughs at her fears ; and the aét concludes 
with a fong of exultation. 

© The firft fcene of the fecond act difcovers a night-prof- 
© pect of agarden; a pavilion in view, beyond which ap- 
© pears the back partof apalace; a terrace adorned with fta- 
© tues, &c. &c. : 

© Phoebus and Leucothoe enter from the pavilion, Clytie, 
‘ with a black flave, liftening behind, 

Apollo is no longer the eager lover. He now wants to be 
gone; and tho’ Leucothoe tells him, that the Morning was 
far from being near, as the Moon yet fhone, he did not now, 
however, fee with his miftrefs’s eyes, but anfwers, that the 
morning-ftar fhone in the eaft, that Aurora had begun to un- 
bar the gates of light, and from the mountain fummoned him 
away. Leucothoe yields to neceffity, but afks him when he 
will return? which fhe endeavours to haften, by affuring him 
that along abfence would break her heart. ‘The God promifes 
to lath his courfers with double fpeed, and to come back at 
night. This does not fatisfy Leucothoe; fhe, tender foul! 
weeps, droops, and feems mightily frighted. Apollo prays 
her, cooly enough, to let him know whatalarmed her? She 
atks forgivenefs, as fhe was a fond, weak woman, often terrifi-~ 
ed when there was no danger. 


Perhaps I weep, and fear, I know not why. 


_ © Asitis an eftablifhed rule, that Gods and Goddeffes may be 
introduced in an Opera, fo is that {pecies of the Drama capable of 
al! the marvellous, in poiotef incident and machinery, which fan- 
cy can bellow on it, ' Dryden. 


In 












































158 LEUCOTHOE. 


In the firft ftanza of the air which follows, fhe defires him not 
to enquire into the caufe of her forrow; but in the fecong 
fhe tells him, ; 

Prizing joys we fear to lofe ’em ; 

Can you then condemn my pain? 
Something whifpers to my bofom, 
We fhall never meet again. 

Thofe forebodings, which make fuch a figure on the flage, 
(and, indeed, love is fuperftitious) Apollo reprefents 4s the 
brood of fancy. Upon which fhe bids him farewel; and he 
bids her adieu.(#) 


But whatever pain this parting gave Leucothoe, it certain. [ 


ly could not be over-pleafing to Clytie, who faw the whole, 
Apollo being gone, Leucothoe’s fears return; fhe fancies, 
fword hung over her head, and that the earth opened to {wal 
low her. She is, however, foon convinced that all this wa 
conceit; and after a natural and appropriated invocation(n) 
to Morpheus, fhe falls afleep. Clytie now re-appears with 
her attendant; and after an emphatical exclamation, tears of 
her jewels and robes, that her foul and body (as fhe exprefies) 
might.be akin, | 


Naked without, as defolate within. 


The air that follows this fcene of diftra€tion well reprefeny 
the agitations of a mind divided between revenge and affe 
tion, particularly the two laft lines : 

Now could ftab his faithlefs breaft, 


Now—prefs him clofeto mine. 


Here the flave entreating her to moderate her tranfportsy and 


(m) Altho’ the whole of this fcene is natural, yet Apollo.ales | 


fome expreffions in it, which are too vulgar for heroics, fuch ay 


My dear love, &c. unlefs the poet meant to infinuate, that the par | 


ing compliments of lovers are lefs ardent than thofe at meeting; 


and that Phebus, tho’ a very god at firft, was a very mortal wher 
he took leave, 


(x) O God of Sleep! arife and fpread 
Thy healing vapours round my head; 
To thy fritndly manfions take, 
My foul that burns, 
Till he returns, 
For whom alone I wifh t> wake. 
There yield my thoughts their fay’rite theme, 
And bring my lover in a dream, 
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got tonourith thoughtsthat fhe ought to banifh, Clytie exclaims, 
Hence babbler, &c. 


And determines immediately to kill herfelf: the flave, how- 
ever, wiely propofes that the fhould rather revenge her fuffer- 
ings on thofe that occafioned them;—and to 

Pay falfhood back with falfhood,— 
In the true ftrain of an Abigail. Clytie is offended at the pro- 
pofal, and draws adagger, with intention to difpatch herfelf: 
ner would the flave, with all her tears, have been able to pre- 
vent her from immediately executing her dire purpofe, had 
fhe not pronounced, 
| The object of your jealoufy fhall die! 


Atthis, indeed, Clytie paufes, and fufpends the blow ; but the 
confidant, ftill apprehenfive of confequences, prevails on her 
to fling away the poniard ; when fhe immediately cries, 


Said you not, fhe, th’ accurfed fhe, fhould fall ? 


The flave affures her miftrefs that Leucothoe fhall fall, but 
not by her ; for as the God was now infenfible to her charms, 
the deftru€tion of the new object of his wifhes, would not 
only fail of regaining his love, but would make fure-her own 
deftruction—That, in fine, fhe ought to inform King Or- 
chamus of hisdaughter’s amour. Clytie affents, and exprefles 
her impatience; when, unluckily for Leucothoe, her father 
is een walking at no great diftance, in a fhade of myrtle.(o) 
The flave now ,prompts her Lady to make the difcove- 
ry; but fhe, however impatient but a little before, is on 
the inftant feized with an unaccountable tremor. At laft, de- 
fire of revenge getting the better of her fears, fhe refolves to 
tell Orchamus the whole, and bids her confidant retire. 

The fourth fcene contains an animated fong, in confequence 
of her refolution. In the fifth, the King finds Clytie on her 
knees before him, with a 


May (p) the King live for ever !———— 


(0) Should not Clytie, and efpecially the flave, whofe mind was 
lefs concerned, have confidered, that the difcovery in that manner 
would expofe her equally to the god’s vengeance ? 

According to Xenophon, the Kings of Perfia, to fet a good ex- 
ample to their fubjeéts, ufed to rife early, to hunt. Had the poet 
adopted this hint, would not Orchamus’s preparation for this exer- 
Cie, with the courtiers, and hounds, at a diftance, have been more 
hatural and piciurefque, as well as more affeCting,—as the difcovery 
Would {poil his purpofed pleafures ? 

(7) Line of an old fonz. 
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360 LEUCOTHOE. 


His Perfian Majefty, all politenefs to the fair, infifts on fig 
rifing ; and as it was no lefs unufual in his dominions thay 
in Britain, to fee the court Ladies fo foon abroad, he begs ty 
know the caufe. Far from letting him underftand that the had 
been up all night, fhe cunningly anfwers, that fhe had lef 
her bed, to view the infant Morn, adore the Heavens, && 
Orchamus is in raptures with her wifdom. This encour 
her, and fhe is juft on the point of communicating her fatal 
fecret; whenfear, doubt, and hefitation, feize and throw her 
into confufion. ‘This the King obferves, and encourages her 
to fpeak out. She ftill evades the purpofe fhe came deter. 
mined upon: Orchamus prefies to know what fhe was about 
to have faid; and affures her, that her demands fhould in. 
tantly be complied with: but fhe warns him not to prefs her, 
as the difcovery might, perhaps, too much affect his peace 
of mind ; 
ORCHAMUS. 
- Virtue unmov’d the thunderer’s voice can hear ; 
To guilt a ftranger, we’re unknown to fear. 


True, replied Clytie; but there are fome evils which even 
virtue cannot fupport ; and fhe afks if 


Nothing could affeé& him more 
Than lofs of ftate, dominion, wealth, and pow’r? 
OrcHAMUS. 
You deal in Riddles ! 
CLYTIE. 

Dreadful to expound! 
Oh! be my jpngue to filence ever bound ! 
Drive, drive me from you to the fartheft pole —« 








ORCHAMUS. 
You mean to ftagger my determined foul! 
CLyTIE. 
Your daughter ! 
Kine. 


What of her? I thakeall o'er! 
At laft, however, fhe fpeaks out. 


The God you worfhip, Sir, has done the deed : 
The glorious Sun in{pired with luftful fame, 
Has paid your incenfe with your daughter’s fhame. 
ORcHAMUS. 
‘Tis well!(g) Oh Kings, your boafted pow’r how fmall! 
‘Where: when did he? damnation! (r) tell me all. 





(2) This is not well. 
fr) A good round word ; but too modern for the Perham Mc : 
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The ftruggle in the breaft of Orchamus, and the malignant joy 
that Clytie exprefles, are natural; and the meafures are well 
adapted to the fentiments. F 

In the interval of the Aéts, Leucothoe being convicted, and 
condemned to be buried alive, the firft fcene of the third act 
opens with a reprefentation of a rocky fhore, the fea, anda 
city, at adiftance. Several men and women appear in afflic- 
tion; who after defcribing the wintry horrors of the place and 
cavern where Leucothoe was to be fhut up, the chorus la- 
ments(s) the occafion, till one of the men defires them to de- 
fift, as he faw the royal facrifice approach. ‘The fcene con- 
cludes with this notable addrefs of one of the women. 
Now, Sun, eclipfe! 
At once the Lover, andthe God affume, 
And {natch her trembling from th’ untimely tomb. 





Scene fecond, a proceffion appears at a confiderable diftance, 
confifting of priefts, youths, virgins, &c, Leucothoe in the 
c&ter, covered with a black veil : as the proceflion approaches 
the audience, the femichorus fings, with frequent paufes. 

The whole of this fcene is mafterly ; the parts, femichorus, 
and chorus, in Strophe, Antiftrophe, and Epode, are well 
maintained. Were we to give the beft fpecimen of our Au- 
thor’s poetical abilities, it fhould be taken from thefe. 

Leucothoe then putting afide the veil, and appearing in 
white, with fillets, after the manner of a facrifice, fings a pa- 
thetic air. 

Oh, mighty God! that guides the day, &c. 


The lamentation of the virgins and youths that follow, is, in 
general, well appropriated ; only the doubt they exprefs, as to the 
future deftiny of Leucothoe, feems to be a little impertinent, 
at leaft in their mouths, as the Perfians believed in the foul’s 
immortality. 
= LEuCcOTHOE. 
Weep not my dear companions ! 
Chorus of youths and virgins. 
Cruel ftroke ! 
Can nothing then thy deftiny revoke ! 


Her anfwer is pleafingly folemn, The Chorus then addreffes 
Sorrow to come from her gloomy cell, and with htr 


Frantic geftures, fullen moans, 
Fury of conflifting paffions, 
Sighs, and tears, and lamentations, 


(s) Would Horace allow his moral Chorus to lament on fuch an 
Occafion ? 


Rev. Aug. 1756. M Sighs, 
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162 LEUCOTHOE. 


Join with us in doleful lay, 
Rage and death triumph (¢) to day. 


The proceffion then difperfes, and the mufic ftrikes dead 
and folemn. ‘The fecond fcene, though lefs pompous is more 
affecting ; for Orchamus, having aéted the Judge, and Sove. 
reign, now appears the Father. We forgive the King, the 
fentence he had paffed, and pity the daughter. 

The good old King baving vented his forrow, commands 
the priefts to do their office, and retires. A rock being accord. 
ingly removed, the mouth of the cavern appears ; Leucothoe 
ftarts—but advances towards it; then refolutely defiring it to 
receive her in its horrid jaws, the priefts prepare to pat her 
Jown. Upon this the diftrefled King burfts tn again, defires 
them to defift but one inflant; and kneeling, fervently im- 
plores the Gods to ftop the facrifice, if he is too fevere in his 
fentence. “The Chorus begs the fame; but no figns of mer 
cy appearing, Leucothoe is thrown in ; while her father turn 
ing aftde as fhe difappears, breaks into an apoftrophe that is 
nobly wild, and pathetic. 

Here, we are inclined to think, the Poem fhould have end. 
ed; but the Author has added three pretty long {cenes; in 
which Clytie goes mad, and is turned into a ftatue by Apollo; 
who, with the affiftance of the Hor, having in vain attempt 
ed to bring his beloved Leucothoe to life, changes her intoa 
tree of (z) Frankincenfe, and the defolate landichape intoa 
beautiful champaign country. ‘This is fucceeded by a dance 
proper to the fubject, and the Chorus finifhes with a fong, 


(¢) Here the accent is placed on the laft fyllable ; Milton once 
ufes it in that way. 

(u) As the laws of the Opera require a happy ending, and «- 
mit of the marvellous, we could rather have wifhed that Apollo 
had brought Leucothoe to life ; the one was as eafy as the other, 


q 


T is with great pleafure we obferve, that our countrymes 
at prefent, more univerfally, and more fuccefsfully, than 
ever, apply themfelves to the culture of the graphic arts, and 





that in the number of our prefent painters, fculptors, gt | 
vers, and defigners, there are fome who excel any whom | 


thefe iflands could boaft, before the prefent age. : 
Nor is this pleafure derived to us merely by the ideas exci 
ed in our minds, on feeing an excellent performance: the 
confideration of the advantages, as well as honour, that ou 
country may attain by the culture of arts, in whieh every p™ 


lite and learned nation has endeavoured to excel, and wit f 
ou: which, many very confiderable manufactures cannot 4 § 


rive 
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rive to a tolerable degree of perfection, greatly augments the 
fatisfaction we feel on this occcafion. 
This confideration enhances the value of thefe arts to a ttad¢ 
ing nation, and fets the artifts themfelves in the moft advanta- 
geous light; for they hereby appear not only to merit our 
efteem, as ingenious men, but to claim our attention and en- 
couragementy as ufeful members of fociety, and ornaments to 
their epee 
The perfection of manufacture may, in forme fenfe, be dee 
fined, The giving fuch an elegance of form fo matter, as may 
render it truly ornamental, at the fame time that it is ufeful 
or, in other words, that not only its matter, and texture, be 
fine, but its form beautiful. Is it not then extraordinary, 
that in a country like ours, on the flourifhing ftate of whofe 
manufactures fo many national advantages depend,—that the 
ftudy, whofe peculiar object is, elegance of form, fhould have 
been, till now, fo little encouraged by our miniftry, our men 
of fortune, and our merchants, and fo much negleCted by our 
artifts?!—The latter, indeed, is only the confequence of the 
former. 
We cannot fuppofe this deficiency owing to any want of 
genius in our countrymen ; or that they, as fome foreigners 
have afferted, are deftitute of thofe difpofitions of mind, thofe 
exquifite fenfations, that are neceflary, in order to excell in 
thefe arts; for, whoever will analyfe painting, for inftance, 
muft be convinced, that there is no talent, no knowlege, re- 
quifite to the forming an excellent painter, which our coun- 
trymen have not pofleffed in a very high degree.—Who will 
fay, that our poets have wanted imagination, fublime or flo- 
tid; that our geometricians and anatomifts are inferior to thofe 
of 7 other nation; or that our mechanics are any where 
furpaffed for the truth and delicacy of their workmanfhip ? 
We even doubt, if in France and Italy (our moft formidable 
and moft jealous rivals in fcience) the general fuffrage would 
not acquit us of vanity, tho’ we fhould infift, that in each of 
thefe particulars, Britain has produced fome geniufes fuperior 
to any that other countries can boaft; and we are fully per- 
uaded, that whenever our countrymen fhall apply themfelves 
Properly to painting, they may equal, nay, furpafs, all that 

ave any where appeared, fince the revival of the arts among 
the moderns,—<A fertile imagination, a knowlege of anatomy 
and optics, and what the antients underftood by the terms ethe*, 


* 2 o . “ne . . . 
” Aqualis ejus fui: Ariides Thebanus, Is omnium primus aniv 


om Pinxit et fenfus omnes expreflit, quos vocant Graci Ethe. 
, 35: C. 9. 
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164. BARDWELL’s Pradtice of 
or mores + —joined to a-happy execution with the peneil;.. 
thefe make up the fum of the painter’s accomplifhments, 
Nor are we dettituite of facts, that ftrongly fupport this advan. 
tageous opinion we entertain of our countrymen ; for, without 
wounding the modefty of any truly ingenious artift now living, 
or gratifying the vanity of any pretender to merit, it.may beaf. [ 
firmed, that in perfpective (one of the eflential parts of painting) 
we have greatly furpafled every foreign writer; and that the me- 
thod which Brook Taylor has happily deduced, from a few fim. 
le principles, is, for its univerfality, exactnefs, and facility, ng. | 
withftanding the modef? affertion of a certain tranflator, incon 
ceivably fuperior, not only to Sirigatti, but to-Barbaro, to Ip. 
natio asin to Pozzi, to Bibiena, or any other fubfequent 
Italian writer: but of this more, ona future occafion, . | 
We fhall at prefent content ourfelves with taking notice of 
a book entitled, : 


The Praétice of Painting and Per[pective made eafy: In whith 
is contained, ‘the art of painting in oil, with the method o 
colouring, under the heads of, Firft-Painting, or Dead 
louring; Second-Painting; Third, or Laft-Painting ; Pain | 
ing Back-gtounds ; On Copying, Drapery-painting, Lané. 
fchape-Painting ; and a new, fhort, and familiar account | 
the Art of Perfpective, illuftrated with copner-plates, ‘tn: | 
graved by Mr. Vivares. By Thomas Bardwell, Painter 
4to.10s. 6d, Printed for the Author, in Lower-Brook-ftreet 
The practice of colouring, is one of the moft effential bra 

ches of painting. [tis that part in which, according to fom 

Authors, feweft artifts have excelled; fo that we hhall 

doubtlefs, much obliged to any one, who, with precifion a 

petipioulty will communicate the precepts of colouring tot 

public. But if any man fhould fuppofe himfelf equal to ti} 
tafk; without pofleffing, in any adequate degree, the #) 
tionale of the art, and without rightly conceiving tf 
intimate connection between the ‘theory and the pratt 
of “it, he will miferably expofe his own prefumption, #) 
egregioufly miflead thofe who fhall truft their genius to) 
culture.—If, indeed, he fhould, in excufe for his attempt, ¥, 
the goodriefs of his intention, and, with many other pretty 
ders, plead his pro bono publico ;—let us allow him all the# 
dulgence he can claim on this account :—But if fuch 1” 
fhould affume the character of a rigid‘cenfor, and, full of ® 
conceit which is generally thte cémpanion of craffitude am! 
norance, prefume to indulge his fpleen, by an attack on™ 
beftartifts, or their excellent performances, he would % 
certainly deferve the fevereft teprehenfion, if not the mo” 
folute contempt. | oS 
t In qua pinxifle mores videtur. 35. 9. 
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Painting and PerfpeAive. 16; 

Mr. Bardwell’s book, as we have feen in the title, is divid- 
ed into two:parts; the defign of the firft is to teach the prac. 
tice of painting in oil; and of the-fecond, to inftruct the rea- 
der in the principles of perfpective. ‘To-each of thefe parts 
there is an introduction. — | ee , 

The firft introduction feems intended to:prove, that the art 
of colouring has gradually degenerated, and funk, from Rem- 
brandt down to Mr. Richardfon; + and were now.in danger 
of being totally loft, but for the fmall portion of it remaining 
with the communicative Mr. Bardwell. . 

The principal caufe of this degeneracy, he affigns in the 
following words, . § Thofe painters who had-acquired fo'fine 
‘ a manner of:colouring, might, if they pleafed, have com- 
‘ municated it to. pofterity in writing *: but J never heard, 


© that any attempt was made towards it; tho’ it is probable, 


‘there might be fome. It is aftonifhing, neverthelefs, all 
‘« Europe fhould fuffer alike at the fame time, for want of that 
© noble franknefs and generous {pirit, which might have been 
‘ expected from thofe mafters.’— . 

Another caufe for, this pretended: degeneracy feems to be 
hinted, in the following curious paragraph. 

© Sir Godfrey Kneller, in Lely’s time, ftudied. 47s manner, 
© and prepared dis grounds, and firft lay of colours, on fuch 
€ cloths as Lely ufed: but after 4is death, be foon fell into 
© a flighter manner, which was more agreeable to Ais + genius 
¢ and inclination, and invented the cold grey-coloured cloths, 
* on which he eftablifhed Ais flight expeditious manners Ther 
¢ was the time when the painters expofed their underftanding, in 
© neglecting the charming ftile of Vandyck to followKneller.— 
€ But tho’ colouring was not his talent, yet he was in his time ¢ 
* the beft face-painter in Europe: nor has there been an artift 
* fince him, whofe heads can ftand comparifon with his.  Af- 


* ter him, colouring bung here for fome time’ between the 


* manners of Mr. Richardfon and Rofalba; the followers of 
$ the latter failing in oil, eftablifhed her method.’ 


* A man who is guided -by principles can furely convey his 
knowlege to the world by writing; and in truth there are many ex- 
cellent books on-this {ubjeét, in the language of every country that 
has produced artifts. A catalogue of no fewer than 300 books on 


Painting, {cplpture, and architecture, is publifhed in the Abeceda- 


110 Pittorico, 


+ Who is the gentleman talking about, Kneller, or Lely ? 
me; He feems to be expofing his underflanding in admiring fo fuper- 
atively the works of ‘Kneller ;' “and his affertion, ‘tho’ pofitive, 


1s falfe, 
M 3 : Here 
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Here every artift who paints in crayons, is arraigned for 
want of talents by the ingenious Mr. Bardwell; nor does he 
finith his book till he has infulted Mr. R—, Mr. H—th, Mr, 
H e, Mr. B——T—r, Mr. K—y, and every other diftin. 
guifhed name he was acquainted with. 
~ His introduétion to what he calls the Principles of Perfpec. 
tive, is equally fingular; for tho’ he endeavours (how infuff. 





ciently we fhall obferve on another occafion) to explain fome | 


rinciples, which he thinks it will require no mathematical 
howlege to underftand *; and in order to render them intellj- 
gible, has compofed _ a variety of objeéis, as he conceives will 
draw on the know “fe of this art, he afterwards aflerts, that 
* 4 painter is not to be confined ftri¢tly to the rules of perfpee. 
$ tive,’—and that ¢ nothing fhould tie up his hands: he thould 
* not have his genius imprifoned; but be at liberty to exprefg 

§ his idea—with one ftroke of his pencil.’ 
It is too obvious, what mifchievous impreéffions fuch docu. 


ments as thefe may make on the mind of a young fludent of [ 


genius, whofe fprightly imagination is perhaps of itfelf too 
apt tg run away with his judgment, and tranfgrefs thofe ne. 
ceflary bounds which a well-founded theory has fet to the pain: 
ter’s fancy: bounds beyond which all is abfurdity and error, 


Thus much for the defign of his introduction, let us now 


¢xamine, in order, the paragraphs that compofe it. 


Mr. Bardwell fets out, unluckily, with what he calls a | 


obfervation of Pliny’s; but which, we fufpect, he hath never 
yead, except in an imperfect quotation, through the medium 
of Monf. de Piles. However, that he hath miftaken Pliny 
words, is of little confequence; for unfortunately they are no- 
thing to his purpofe, either as he has, or as he fhould have 
quoted them, | 

* Jt is an obfervation of Pliny’s,’ fays Mr. Bardwell, § that 
¢ the antients painted with four colours only, and out of then 


* made all their teints. Monf. de Piles is of opinion, that it | 


¢ was out of thefe they made their groynds, or what we cil 


* the dead colouring.—How it really was, time has put it out | 
* gf our power to determine: but if we fuppofe thofefou | 
‘ ee colours in perfection, then, I think, it can ben | 


* longer doubted, but that from them might be made all the 


$ various colours in nature, 


Let us fee Pliny’s words; they are in the feventh chapter ot | 


his thirty-fifth book of Natural Hiftory. © Quatuor coloribut 
* folis immortalia illa opera fecere, ex albis melino, ex filace! 
f attico, ex rubris finopide pontica, ex nigris atramenio 


¥ Mr, Bardwell is terribly averfe to mathematics. 
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© Apelles, Echion, Melanthius Nicomachus clarifimi picto- 
‘ res, &c.’ 

If Mr. Bardwell had known, that the four colours men- 
tioned by Pliny were no other than black, and white, and 
red oker, and yellow oker, he would have known, that were 
they in ever fo great perfection, it was not only impoffible to 
compound blue, green, and purple from thefe colours, but 
even the tints of a tolerable carnation, or flefh-colour: much 
lefs, that out of them the antients made all their tecnts. 

However, notwithftanding his ignorance of the fubject on 
which he has taken upon him to treat, he, with a decilive air, 
thus proceeds. ¢ For my part, I cannot believe, that the four 
capital colours of the antients would mix to that furprizing 
“ perfection we fee in the works of ‘Titian and Rubens.’ 
Certainly no man can believe, or difbelieve, a fact, the cir- 
cumftances of which he is fo much a ftranger to, as Mr. Bard- 
well is to the matter he is now difcufling.—But we could wifh 
he had explained what he means by the four capital, or the 
four principal, colours of the antients. They cannot be 


- mentioned in contradiftin€tion to colours lefs principal ; there 


is not in Pliny the moft diftant hint of this fort; he ex- 
prefly fays, that the pictures he mentions were painted with 
four colours only. If by the laft quotation our Author would 
intimate, that he does not conceive how the antients, with 
four colours only, could produce pictures, which, for harmo- 
ny, truth, force, variety of tints, and vivacity of tone, fhould 
equal thofe which Titian or Rubens performed with a greater 
variety of colours ;—it fhould not only be obferved, that he 
has expreffed himfelf aukwardly, but that, from Pliny’s words 
rightly underftood, there feems to be no reafon for fuppofing, 
that the paintings he celebrates were of a fpecies to be pro- 
perly compared with thofe finifhed pieces, and that more per- 
fect kind of painting, in which the mafter.propofes to imitate 

every effect of light and colour on the objects he reprefents. 
Before we proceed any farther with Mr. Bardwell, it may 
not be amifs to examine the paflage which, to evince his eru- 
dition, he has thus ftuck in the front of his book ; and here it 
will be neceflary to premife, that there is a {pecies of painting, 
which, without attempting to imitate the variety of tints, the 
degrees of opacity and tran{parency, or other particulars which 
difcover to us the texture of objects, is contented with expref- 
fing their forms only; which, in this manner of reprefenta- 
tion, are gemesally fuppofed to be all of the fame hue (whence 
the Greek name msnochromata, appropriated to this kind of 
painting) and of the fame unvaried texture: and which it 
exhibits by means of light and fhade only. Hence the ex- 
M 4 ,  preffions, 
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preffions, depinto a chiaro-fcuro, among the Italians, and peing 


en clair obfcur, among the French; tho’ in our language, we 
frequently exprefs the fame thing by the phrale, pazntings in 
one colour ; which has more analogy with the Greck. Of this 
kind (to mention an example) are the paintings which repre- 
fent baflo-relicvos on the ftair-cafe of the Britifh Mufeum, 

Now Pliny *, when he treats of the progrefs of painting, 
fuppofes thefe monochromata, which we may properly tranflate 
pictures in one colour, or chiaro-/curo’s, to have been the moft 
antient kind of painting; which, however, we muft not confine 
to the firft rude eflays of this art. The greateft mafters feem 
to have exercifed themfelves in this fpecies of painting, and it 
is even yet frequently practifed. 

Pliny exprefly fays, that Zeuxis, who began to diftinguith 
himfelf in the laft year of the g5th Olympiad, painted mon. 
chromata + ; and in another place he teils us, that the antients 
painted with cinnabar}, what, in his time, were ftill called 
monochromata. 

Thus we fee, this Rind of painting was practifed by Zeu- 
xis, and from Pliny’s manner of expreffing himfelf, it feems 
to have been in ufe at the time he wrote ; what wonder then 
if Apelles, Echion, &c. who lived in the 107th and r1ath 
Olympiads, fhould have fometimes exercifed themfelves in this 
fpecies of painting, the execution of which, to the greateft 
perfection, required no other colours than the four juft 


mentioned by Pliny? That Apelles fometimes painted with 


brighter colours, may furely be inferred from what the fame 
Pliny fays. Speaking of that great artift, he informs us§, that 
when his pictures were finifhed, he covered them with a var- 
nifh, which, at the fame time that it preferved them from duft 
and dirt, brought out the colours, giving them force and vi- 


* Greci autem alii Sicyone, alii apud Corinthios repertam, (e/@ 
piduram contendunt) omnes umbra hominis lineis circumduéta ite 
que talem primam fuille: fecundam fingulis coloribus et monochro- 
maton dictam, 35, 3. ; 

+ Zeuxis pinxit monochromata ex albo, 35. 10. 

{ Cinnabaris veteres que etiam nunc vocant monochromata pit 
gebant. 33.7. Note, of this kind are feveral of the antient paitt: 
ings lately difcovered at Herculaneum. | 

§ Inventa ejus et ceteris profuere in arte. Unum imitari nemo 
potuit, quod abfoluta opera atramento illinebat ita tenui, ut idipfam 
repercuffu claritatescolorum excitaret, cuftodiretque a pulvere ¢ 
fordibus, ad manum intuenti demum apparerete...@ehet tum ration 
magna ne colorum claritas oculorum aciem offenderet, veluti pet 
lapidem fpecularem intuentibus é longinquo; et. eadem res nim’s 
floridis coloribus aufteritatem occulte daret. 35. 10. : 
vacity; F 
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, vacity; tho’ in fuch a manner as that the glare or brightnef§ 
of thefe colours, did not offend the eye of the [pectator ; for the 
yarnifh gave to thefe exceeding florid colours a certain mellow- 
nels and folemnity, &c.—We may likewife remember, .that 
even before the goth Olympiadf Polignotus || the Thafianhad 4 
diftinguifhed himfelf for the lucid drapery and changeable co- 
loured head-dreffes he introduced in his pictures; but that 
thefe, or the bright and florid cclours of ‘Apelles, could be 
painted with only black, and white, red okre, and yellow okre, 
: is a fuppofition almoft too abfurd to be laughed at. How- 
1 ever, if any fmatterer who takes it in his head to fcribble on 
t painting, fhould ftill think fit to doubt if the antient painters, 
in the time of Apelles, were acquainted with more colours 





) than the four mentioned by Pliny, Theophraftus *, who was 
i contemporary with Apelles, will entirely fet him right: this 
5 author enumerates a variety of earths and minerals ufed by 
j the painters of his time; among which are orpiment, fanda- 


rach, chryfocolla, ruddle, okre, native cerulean, or ultrama- 
- rine, factitious cerulean, which perhaps was fmalt; and he 





r defcribes cerufe and verdigreafe, as likewife cinnabar, or ver- 

n milion; a fpecies of which, he obferves, was difcovered in 

h Athens about ninety years before he wrote his book: nor 

is fhould it be forgot, that on many Egyptian mummies, orna- 

f | ments remain, painted with a red and blue, that to this da c 
preferve great vivacity. And Theophraftus fays +, that thot 

th who wrote the hiftory of the Egyptian Kings exprefly mention 

re that King who firft made artificial cerulean, or fmalt. 

at From what has been faid, it appears, firft, that Apelles could 

r- not be ignorant of thofe bright colours ufed by other painters 

if in his time, Secondly, that the bright colouring of his pic- 

ie tures, mentioned by Pliny, indicate his ufe of fuch colours ; 

it and laftly, that thofe pictures of his, in which he employed 

oi only black and white, and red oker, and yellow oker, were no 

uf other than monochromata, or paintings in-one colour. ‘Thus ‘ 


far have we digrefled from Mr. Bardwell. We fhall now take 
him up where we left him. 


ine . He goes on,—* if we have no certain knowlege of their 
nt | method of colouring, who lived in the laft century, how 


oyna 


| Sicut Polygnotus Thafius, qui primus mulieres lucida vefte pin- 


amp wi capita earum, mitris verficoloribus operuit. 35. 9. 

tr Arh, wardoy av Tes lous lors Xpumacs dsegiBuncere, osorep de of youPers 
one | xeuilas, &c. Theophraftus de Lapidibus. 
pet fi . t Lxsvasos (1Kvaves) J 5 Avyuml@- xas ob yeaPoiles 1a aps ‘lous Bacs- 
mis Atk, x24 Velo yeadics. ts @cwlos Pazirsus emomnore TexVHley Kuavov, pasen- 
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¢ fhall we underftand theirs who lived near two thoufand year, 
¢ ago*? And why the method and practice of colouring, 
© which was fo well known to Rubens and Vandyck, thout 
© not be continued down to the prefent mafters, 1s to me fy. 
¢ prizing t+.’ : 

He then proceeds to give fome account of the declenfion of 
painting (of which notice has been already taken) and goes 
on, * In the courfe of ftudying this part of my art, as J coulj 
© have no affiftance from the living t, I found myfelf obliged to 
‘ make my court to the dead; I mean their works. And tho’ 
¢ I have had very little opportunity to ftudy even them; yet 
¢ from the few I have copied, I have, after @ tedious courfe of 
© miftakes, at laft, by mere dint of labour, and the affiftance of 
© genius, fuch as it is, found out the following method of co. 
© Jouring very eafy and expeditious. 

«¢ Painters, fays de Piles, fpend many years in the fearch 
“° of knowlege, which they might have attained in a little 
“¢ time, had they hit at firft upon the right path §.”  ¢ This 


© truth F 


* It is not merely the diftance of time, but the want of hiftorians 
that hinders us from knowing fa¢ts ; and it were wrong to afk, how 
we fhall know what men were doing at Athens or Thebes, in the 
time of Pericles and Epaminondas, when we are ignorant of what 
paffed there even ten years ago. Befides, the quettion is, whether 


Pliny underitood the method of colouring ufed by Apelles, &c. It | 


is plain he might, for Apelles is among the aythors from whom he 
profeffes to have taken his knowlege. 

+ The reader muft not be furprized that Mr. Bardwell talks { 
contemptuoufly of our prefent matters: to depreciate them and 
their works, feems one of the principal purpofes of his book. 


It appears, neverthelefs, to us, that we have fome artifts, even 
in — whofe colouring may vie with the fchool of Titian, * | 
of Rubens; tho’ their modefty might take offence were we 0 | 


name them. 


Ya 
{ This is evidently an abfurd abufe of all the living artifts i 


England. Did our Author, when he firft began to apply to paint 


ing, (that is, before he knew any thing himfelf) immediately difto | 


over that nobody elfe knew any thing of the matter? Was ita 
confequence of this difcovery, that he fought no affiftance froms 
mafter? Or did he feek, and find nobody that conld give him 
one ufeful hint? Happy genius! when the Richardfons, defcended 
in a right line from Rembrandt, forgot their art, you rife, felf-tavgh, 
and applying your finifhing fecrets to the virgin-tints, produce yout 
ufefiul and agreeable method of colouring ! Vid. Introduction, p- 4 
§ Mr. de Piles’s obfervation may be applied to any art, 4 
as to the art of Colouring. —That Mr. Bardwell has experien 
the truth of what Moaficur de Piles fays, is a modeft hiat ae 
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é truth I have experienced ; and confefs,+ that the works of 
‘© Vandyck and Rembrandt are the fure/t guides to Nature, Itis 
¢ out of thefe moft excellent mafters that I have eftablifhed my 
« method: it is from their pictures I have found the firft Lay 
¢ of Colours; and from them I have learned the Virgin Teints 
« and the Finifhing Secrets; tho’ I always applied them to prac- 
‘ tice from Nature. 

‘ Inthe method of my work, I begin with a fhort and 
‘ plain account of the principal COLOURS ufed in the 
¢ FresH: next I follow with the principal TEInTs. FIRST- 
¢ PAINTING, or DEAD-CoLouRING. SECOND-PAINTING. 
‘Turd, or Last-Paintinc. Of Painting Back- 
¢ Grounps. Some Remarks on Copyinc. Of DRapE- 
‘ry-PAINTING. Of LANpsCHAPE-PAINTING. A news 
¢ fhort, and familiar Account of the Art of PERSPECTIVE. 

‘ All thefe particulars I have endeavoured to make familiar, 
¢ clear, and inftructive, without defign to flatter or offend; 
‘ and thro’ the whole courfe of the work I have had the ut- 
© moft regard to truth.’ 

Mr. Bardwell appears throughout his book, a profefled ene- 
my to Theory; and difgraces the Art he attempts to teach, 
by fuppofing it may be got, like a knack, by mere practice, 
rather than communicated as a Science, confiting Of Gertain prin- 
ciples founded on invariable and fixed laws ; from which Na- 
ture never deviates. | 

Whoever would inftitute a method of Colouring, muft firft 
make us conceive the alteration of Colour any object fuffers, 
either from the diverfity of angles which the rays of light make 
with different parts of its furface, or from the intervention of 
a greater or lefs quantity of aerial medium between the object 
and the fpectator’s eye, or from the vicinity of another qb- 
ject, whofe colour, by being reflected, will affect the colour 
of its neighbouring object. He fhould likewife point out the 


has hit on the right path; but any Dreamer who flattered himfelf 
ever fo abfurdly, with having made wonderful difcoveries, might, 
if he had affurance enough, fay as much. 

_ + He might confefs, that he has, in his endeavours to attain a 
juft manner of imitating Nature, found great affiflance by copying 
after the works of Vandyck and Rembrandt; he might tell us, that 
he had endeavoured to eitablith his method in conformity to what he 
imagines were their principles, and pragtice; and fo far he had beenin- 
telhgible: but to confe/s, that the works of thofe great matters are the 
fureit guides to Nature, (to the prejudice of Titian, Rubens, &c.) 
end that oe f them he has eftablifhed his method, is not a confefli- 
on, butan affertion, full of arrogance and falfity ; and expreffed in 
the mott nonfenfical terms. 
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‘general relation between the various tints of the fame Carna. 


tion, or Flefh-colour. This, or fomething like this, mug 


neceffarily be explained, before we can be taught to expreg 


thofe accidents in a picture; and we fhould know what par. 


ticular effect of light we are to imitate, before the method of 


imitating it can be conveyed in precepts : fo that fuppofe al} 
his tints mixed up to the greateft perfection, what avails it, 
unlefs we are taught to difcern with what part of the original 
object each tint correfponds ? without this, whatever method 
of Colouring can be propofed, will be abfurd, and unintellj. 
gible; how vainthen muft this Author appear, when he ‘thus 
compliments himfelf and his book in the following ftrange 
terms ? 7 

¢ The motive of my publifhing,. is folely the benefit of the 
© Art. Such as are born. with a happy genius, tho’ deftitute 
© of a mafter or guide, may, from thefe inftructions, acquire 
“ a competent knowlege of Colouring, almoft without ftudy. 
© ing. Here the lovers.of Painting, who ftudy for their ples. 
© fure and amufement, may be conducted eafily, ftep by ftep, 
“ to the fecrets of that Art, which, of all the defigning ones, af. 
© fords, perhaps, the greateft pleafure to the mind.——Here 
follows a modeff account of himfelf and his performances, with 

not trouble our Readers. He then proceeds, 

© Monfieur de Piles fays, ** Titian and Rembrandt prepared 
“¢ their firft lay, or grounds, very near alike ; and with co- 
“¢ Jours that kindly united, and were as near to the lifes 
<¢ poffible; on which they laid their virgin Teints with light 
“¢ ftrokes of a pencil; and thus they imitated the force and 
‘© frefhnefs of Nature.—They were convinced that there were 
*¢ certain colours, which deftroyed each other, if they were 
*¢ mixed to excefs ; and that they fhould be as little fhaken as 
‘6 poffible by the motion of the pencil.” 

© It would be folly* in any man, at this prefent time, to a 


_ © fume fo much knowlege in the Art of Painting as Monfiew 
* de Piles really had ; who was a manof genius and learning, | 


* Why? Monfieur de Piles was a man of genius and learning, 


-fays Mr. Bardwell, (wha is an excellent judge). But thefe men of | 
genius and learning, are now, it feems, a// dead. He made Paint: | 
' ing his principal ftudy ; which no body now does. So far ‘we i! | 


conceive but that Mr. Bardwell fhould praife him for travelling 
complete his knowlege in painting, is fomewhat inconfiftent wit 
what he fays in the laft paragraph of this Introduétion. —‘ 1 cann0t 


* but indulge a fort of compaflion for thofe Artifts, as Ido for othet § 


* miftaken men, who conceive it abfolutely neceflary to traver® 
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that made Painting his principal ftudy, and travelled on pur- 
pofe to complete his knowlege in that.delightful art ; was 
intimately acquainted with the Painters in his time, who 
afifted him in ftudying the works of the great mafters, 
which he carefully examined ; and from which he made his 
reflections, and judicious remarks. This was when the 
works of Vandyck and Rembrandt were more in perfections 
and in an age when Painting was better underftood. 

‘ Is it poffible for any thing to be more plain and one 
‘ than thefe two moft excellent remarks of Monfieur de Piles, 
‘ which contain the principal matter and foundation of Co- 
louring? *Zhis is va/*h different from theirs, whofe Co- 
‘ Jouring is, as they pretend, to change and wear to the ¢om- 
‘ pkxion: tho’ this may anfwer their purpofes, yet none that 
¢ ftudy the art of Colouring will, I hope, believe it, 

Wits have fhort memories, and Blockheads none, fays 
Pope.—Mr. Bardwell’s defire of being witty on the very inge- 
nious Artift, and excellent Colourift, here hinted at, probably 
occafioned his forgetting the neceffity he would fo foon be under, 
of recommencing the following precepts. 

‘ We muft remember this colour will grow darker. Page g. 

© The Rofe Tint in changing,’ fays he, ¢ will fympathize and 
© mix kindly. P. ro. 

Again, * Remember the Oker is too /frong for the White, 
© therefore we fhould make a little allowance in ufin 
‘it’ And page 20, ‘ Greens fhould be more beautiful than 
© we intend them, becaufe they fade and grow darker. 

What we have already faid will give a tolerable idea of Mr. 
Bardwell’s abilities, as an Author, and as a Painter; we fhall 
therefore proceed to the laft paragraph of his Introduction, and 
then take leave of him for the prefent: in a future Number 
we may confider the merits of his fcheme of Colouring, and 
his fyftem of Perfpective. 


* This is vafly different from what Mr. Bardwell fays ina former 
paragraph, wherein hé éomplains, that no good Colourift had treat- 
ed ‘on this fubject :~ we are informed, that Monfieur de Piles was a 
good Colouritt ; and that Du Frefnoy having employed moft of his 
time in a profound*attention to the theory of painting, had a parti- 
Cular veneration for Titian, as the moft perfeét imitator of nature ; 
followed him in his manner of colouring, and came nearer to him 
than any other French mafter. Moreover, Mr. Bardwell finds that 
thefe two remarks (which he fays contain the principal matter and 
foundation of Colouring) are as plain and intelligible as it is poffi- 

¢ for any thing to be. May we not, therefore, fufpest that he is 
as much indebted to Mefirs. de Piles and du Frefnoy, for his great 
knowle e inColouring, as to his tedious courfe of miftakes, his mere 
dint of labour, or any other concurrent caules 
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© I cannot,’ fays he, § but indulge a fort of compaffion for 
thofe Artifts, as I do for other miftaken men, who think jt 
abfolutely neceflary to ttaverfe Italy, and other countries, 
wafting that time abroad which, in my humble opinion, 
may be employed, at leaft, as wellat home, in ftudying the 
works of Vandyck, and the inimitable beauties of the Ene. 
lith Ladies; which, I think, as much preferable to the an- 
tiques, as the animated beauties of Nature are to the cold 
imitations of her in ftone.’ 

The firft part of this paragraph is already noticed, as in. 
confiftent with what he delivers in praife of Monfieur de Piles’s 
acquirements, We, however, entirely agree with him, that 
men who watte their time in one place, might as well have 
wafted it in any other place; even tho’ it were in imitating 
inimitable beauties. And tho’ we are perfuaded, that our 
young ftudents will readily approve his hint, that real Ladies 
are preferable to cold images of ftone; yet, as it has been ge- 
nerally reckoned a fure mark of ignorance, and want of tatte, 
to decry the ancient ftatues, we dare not profefs ourfelves of 
Mr. Bardwell’s party, till he has impeached thofe Grecian 
beauties of other and greater defects than the coldne/s of their 
conftitutions, and the rigid infenfibility of their marble bofoms, 


at. 


The Cafe of Marriages between near Kindred particularly conf- 
dered, with refpect to the Doéirine of Scripture, the Law of 


Nature, and the Laws of England, &c. By John Fry. 
8vo. 2s. Whifton. eae: 
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' A S matrimony is an ordinance, which not only diffufes 
natural and focial happinefs through a State, but by in 
creafing the numbers of the community, ftrengthens and per- 
petuates it; and as itis the duty of every free State, to fecure 
to its fubjects the gratification of every natural and honeft de- 
fire, ssaliies with the good of the whole, and the rights of 
particulars; and as it ought efpecially to be the care of every 
Chriftian government, to maintain the liberty wherewith Chrift 
hath made us free,—from the yoke of Levgtical bondage :— 
this pamphlet will, therefore, no doubt, obtain—what the 
Author fo much wifhes,—the ferious attention, and candid dif 
cuffion, of thofe under whofe examination it may fall. ; 
In the Preface, among other explanations of the Authors 
motives for this publication, we meet with thefe. ¢ To have 
© atrue and confiftent idea of this affair, more immediately 
© concerns the welfare of the public, than many are aware 
‘ of; as from the numerous branches of the prefent royal fa 
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t mily, from whom, under Providence, the nation fo juftly 
« felicitates itfelf, upon the moft promifing profpects of ex- 
‘tenfive advantage, it may, on many occafions, be judged 
¢ highly expedient, that intermarriages fhould take place be- 
‘tween fome of their near kindred. The confequences of 
+ which may be not only conducive to their own perfonal fa- 
¢ tisfaction and felicity, but likewife intimately connected with 
‘ the national fecurity, and the eftablifhment and enlargement 
‘ of the Proteftant intereft. 
¢ Again, the conduct of the enemies of our holy religion, 
¢ fuggefts the propriety of a critical and free decifion of this 
¢ fubject. In their abufive infults on revelation, fome of them 
‘ have urged, with a peculiar fatisfaction, the advantages with 
¢ which they pretend the fcripture hiftory hath furnifhed them 
¢ upon this head. 
¢ Thus the author of Chreftianity as old as the Creation, 
‘hath charged with immorality that renowned Patriarch 
‘ Abraham, on this account. 
“ Was not Abraham, (fays he) —— a prophet, and fo 
“ dear to God, that he would not deftroy a neighbouring 
“ town withput acquainting him with it, guilty of an inceftu- 
“ ous marriage, his wife being his fifter by the father’s fide* ?”” 
‘ Whereas, if it appear, upon an impartial review, that this, 
‘ and fuch other marriages as the following Differtation at- 
* tempts to juftify, were not contrary to the law of Nature, 
* nor forbidden by any pofitive law of God,. before the intro- 
* duction of the Mofaic Difpenfation, no juft caufe of re- 
‘ proach can be alleged againft the alliance Abraham con- 
* tracted with his near relation; but the fevere afperfion caft 
‘upon him, on account of his marriage, muft, in the judg- 
‘ ment of the impartial, be altogether groundlefs and unjuft. 
‘ The late Vifcount Bolingbroke hath, indeed, attempted 
* todifparage the Scriptures by a different meafure. He was 
‘ of opinion, that marriages between near collateral kindred, 
‘ were not forbidden by the law of Nature, but that the Scrip- 
* tures had prohibited them. From hence he endeavours to 
* vilify the facred writings, as being inconfiftent with the law 
‘ of Nature, But it is prefumed, that in the enfuing traé it 
‘is clearly proved, that the inconfiftency is not real, but only 
* pretended and imaginary.’ 
Phe funmary of what our Author delivers, in inveftigating 
the doftrine of Scripture, refpecting marriages between near 
Kindred, is as follows, 


* Chap. xiji. p. 319, 2d edition, tom 
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That our great Creator, as appears, from the fecond chaptes 
of Genefis, in order to fit the firft woman for being a w; 
to Adam, formed her not out of the earth, but out of Adam's 
own flefo, fo that fhe was truly a part of his flefh before fhe 
became his wife; and when the Almighty prefented her tg 
him, Adam faid, this is bone of my bone, and flefh of my fu 
a phrafe ufed for kindred, as is evident from Genefis xxix, 14, 
Judges ix. 2. 2d Samuelv. 1. and xix, 12, 13. rt Chron, 
xi. I. 

That God, by making at firft but one pair, from whom lj , 
mankind was to defcend, declared that it was his fovereign 
will, and righteous appointment, that the next marriage fhould 
be be between brother and /i/ter.—Had there been any imu By 
_ rity in fuch marriages, we may be very certain, that infinite B 

power, direéted by unerring wifdom and goodnefs, woulda By 
ver have inftituted marriage at firft between perfons of the Bj, 
fame flefh, and, by the original conftitution of the huma By 
race, made marriage betwixt brother and fifter <a 
when he could as eafily have made two or more pairs, at 
as one; which would have prevented the neceffity for mam § f, 
age between brother and fifter, and between perfons of th 
fame flefh. of 

That till the time of Abraham, which was about twothe § 5, 
fand years after the creation, the Scripture gives us no partich & },, 
Jar account of intermarriages, only, in general, Gen. vi. % FF fap 
&c. that the fons of God took wives of the daughters of mm; & e4 
that is, as it is generally underftood, the offspring of Seth took 
wives of the apoftate race of Cain, which was fo difplealing B yp, 
to God, that it feems to be reprefented as one reafon of his & yo; 
bringing the flood upon them. sft 

That the firft marriages after the deluge, of which we haw & the 
any particular account, are thofe of Abraham, who married & pay 
Sarah his fifter, his own father’s daughter, Genefis xx. 1% BF for 
of Nahor, the brother of Abraham, who married Milck & xiii 
his brother Haran’s daughter, Genefis xi. 29; of Ifaac, & & De 
braham’s fon, who married Rebecca, the grand-daughter Ez 
Milcah, Genefis xxiv. 15, &c.; of Efau; Ifaac’s fon, wi id, 
having, to the great grief of his pious parents, taken 
wives of the defcendants of Canaan, Genefis xxvi. 345 3 
married afterwards, in order to’ pleafe his grieved paretlh 
Mahalath, the daughter of his uncle Ifhmael, Genefis xxvii 

8, 93 of’ Jacob, Efau’s brother, who married Leah and Re 

chel, the daughters of Laban, his uncle by the: mother’s fit 

and in this fulfilled the command of his father, Genefis 

10, &c.3; of Judah, the fon of Jacob, who married 4‘ 
; 5 lo naanil 
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jaanite, Genefis xxxviii. 1, 2. and in whole time it was cuf- 
tomary for a man to marry his brother’s widow, if the bro- 
ther had died without children, Genefis xxxvill, 7—113 of 
| Jofeph, the brother of Judah, who, by the King of Egypt’s 
: order, married Afenah, the daughter of Potiphera, prieit of 
On, Genelis xli. 45; of Amram, the fon of Kohath, who 
married Jochebed, his father’s fifter, Exod. vi. 20, and Numb. 
f xxvi. 58, 593 andof Mofes, the fon of Amram, who mar- 
ried Zipporah, the daughter of Reual, or Jethro, prieft of 
l Midian, Exod.-ii. 15, 213 but this marriage Qvith a woman 
uJ not of his kindred, produced trouble afterwards, Numb. xii. 
i 1, and Exod. iv. 25, 26. And, on the whole, it is plain, 
us he obferves, that fome of the beft of God’s people, not only 
te married their kindred, but recommended the fame practice to 
ie their children: and that thofe who married their near kindred, 
he had the bleffings of God more confpicuoufly on their offspring, 
at & than thofe who married remotely. ! 
¥ Inquiring into the ftate of the cafe under the Mofaic Dif- 
+ & penfation, our Author intimates, that the laws which have 
im & for fome ages been taken for prohibitions of marriages be- 
th J tween near kindred, are contained in the firft twenty verfes 
of the eighteenth chapter of Leviticus; and that the punifh- 
ho ments; which were to be inflicted on the grofs and notorious 
tic breakers of thofe laws, are, in the twentieth chapter of the 
1. % J fame book, fromthe tenth to the twenty fecond verfe, annex- 
ma; ® ed to each particular precept. 

took In order to fix the true meaning of thefe laws, he enters 
§ & upon the explanation of the Hebrew words, rendered in our 

of hb BH verlion near of kin, uncover the nakednefi, and wife. 
' He begins with the phrafe uncover the nakedne/s, and finds 
e have the word nyhy, nakednefs, put in many places for the fecret 
jarried J parts, as in Genefis ix, 20—233 — 42; and ufed 
x. I & for the weak or unguarded parts of a country, as in Genefis 
fill & xiii. 9 ; and for uncleannefs, filthinefs, indecency, as in 
eut. xxl. 14. and xxiv. 13; for whoredom and adultery; 
Eu, xvi. 35—38 ; for difgrace, Ifaiah xlvii. 1, 33; Hab. 
, WR omg. Lam. i. 8, 9. 
: And having examined the holy Scriptures with all the care 
and impartiality he was capable of, he ventures to affirm, that 
 phrafe uncover. the nakednefs, is never once ufed in Scrip- 
ture for marriage, nor yet for the lawful ufe of the marriage- 









that fenfe, namely, /preading a fkirt or garment over a woman, 
and covering her nakedne/s, as in Ruth iii. 9: Jer. lil, I4. 
pared with Ezek. xvi. 8; whence he concludes, that the 
REY, Aug. 1756. N expreflion, 
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: but that a phrafe, quite contrary to it, 1s there ufed im. 
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178 Fry’s Cafe of Marriages 
expieffion, wicover the nakednefi, as introduced in the above 
Mofaic laws, can only be underftood to be a prohibition of 
the actof uncleannefs, and of every thing incentive of it, 

As to what is meant by fr2’3 free’, tranflated near of kin, 
The word Tre’, tranflated dindred, faith Dr. Willet on this 
text; fignifieth properly @ remainder, becaufe the kindred is, 
tanguam aliquid carnis, a3 a part or remnant of one’s fiehh; 
but Mr. Ainfworth, in his note on it, affirms it fignifieth 


and xi. 17. fvrd fignifies alfo fe/b, and is ufed for kindred, 
Genefis xxix. 14. On the whole, fays our Author, it is 
plain, that the phrafe muft mean, one who is fleth of the 
fame flefh. And hence he thus paraphrafes Lev, xviii. 6, 
¢ None of you, namely, no man, fhall come near any wo: 
¢ man defcended from the fame flefh, to do arty action, or 
‘ ufe any freedom, fuch as may be a temptation to him to 
© commit adultery or fornication with her.’ And infinuates, 
that this may be extended to any woman whatfoever, all the 
offspring of our firft parents being the fame fleth and blood. 
As to the word mye, wife; it fignifies in Hebrew, a wo- | 
man, whether married or unmarried, and it is from the con | 
text and connection, that we muft judge when it is uféd fot 
a man’s wife, and when for a fingle woman. Our Author, 
therefore, views and compares Lev, xviii. 8, £4, 18, 16, 26. 
and Lev. xx. 10, EI, 20, 21. in order to determine how 
this word is to be underftood in thefe verfes. He, in the firk 
place, collates the twentieth verfe of the eighteenth chapter, |’ 
with the tenth verfe of the twentieth, and fuppofes that it wil 
be admitted, even by thofe who differ from him im the main 
point, that the word wife, in thefe places, denotes a woman 
whofe hufband is alive; otherwife this muft be a prohibition 
of marrying a widowrwoman, plainly contrary to the dodtrit 
of St. Paul, as well as to the opinion and practice of Chit: 
ans in general: and next he collates verfes 8, 14, 15) ¥ 
of chapter xviii. with’verfés 11, 20, and 21, of 
xx. obferving, upon verfe 14, that the words tranilat 
She is thy aunt, might as well have been rendered, j/heis thy J 
thers brother’s wife, as noted in the margin: of fome'of 
old Bibles, tho’ it is omitted in the tranflation now in ® 
and remarking farther, on all the above verfes of the ef 
teenth chapter, compared with the eleventh and twentt 
verfes of chapter xx. that the Verb, joined with wis 
nakednefs, being placed in the Prefent Tenfe, zt:#s thy fa™ 
nakedne/s, fhe is thy father’s brother’s wife, Fc. Thews, 
the meaning is, that the wives, there fpoken of, were fuct 
2. ‘ 
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had their hufbands, there mentioned, then alive, wheti the 
crime is fuppofed to be committed upon them ; for after theit 
deaths, it cannot be properly faid, #t 155 but only st was their 
nakednefs, as the Apoftle argues, t Cor. vii. 4, 29. On the 
twenty-fitft verfe of chapter xx. He adds, that the wotd, 
there tranflated an unclean thing, fignifiess as the margin of 
our Bible obferves, a feparation; and that therefore thé whole 
vetfe may be thus exprefled, ‘If a man take his brothér’s 
t wife, to commit lewdnefs with her; he hath thereby made 
¢ a feparation betwixt her ard her. hufband, and doné tha€ 
‘ wicked thing, which the Jaw I gave you, hep. xviii. 164 
‘ was principally intended to prevent; they {hall thereforeg 
¢ for fuch their wickednefs, be put to death, and not fuffered 
¢to have a child, by fuch an unlawful and deteftable ad.’ 
$0 that, hence it is plain, the word wife muft, in propriety, 
be taken here fot 2 woman whofe hufband is living; for how 
elfe could it be a feparetion betwixt her and her hufband 3 
or how could the man thereby uncover his brother’s naked- 
fnefs, fince the woman’s nakedhefs was his brother’s no longer 
than whilft he lived? and if it is unreafonable to underftand 
the word wife, in the twentieth verfe of chapter xx. for a wis 
dow woman, as is above fhewn, and is in itfelf very evident 
it is alfo unreafonable to take it; in that fenfe, in any of thofe 
other texts here examined. And hence arifes another good 
argument to prove, that the phrafe uncover the nakedue/s, iri 
thefe laws, when uled fot carnal knowlege, muft mean adulte- 
ty or fornication with near kindred, and not marriages with 
thein. ' ) 

In confidering the import of verfes feventeeri and eighteens 
of Genefis chap. xviii. our Author admits, that it is probable _/ 
thofe texts; Keenefis xviii, 17. and Qemelie xx. 14. do both ew 
relate to the fame thing; not only becaufe all the difference be- 
twixt them is, that the one mentions the mother firft; and 
adds the grand-daughter; whilft the other mentions the daughs 
ter firft; and omits the grand-daughter; but alfo beeaufe the 


giidcinous nature of the crime is prohibited; in both places, by me 
the fame word Mop which is tranflated it 1s wickednsfig 2 Zar 


+ 


Word which no where occurs, either in the faid eightéenth or 
io chapters, but only in thefe two places, the wotd 


g iff the feventeenth verfe of the twentieth ys rena Javrecth / hhh : 
l 


dered it is a wicked thing, being of a much milder fignificati- 
on. Butthens adds he, it is very evident, that the mafrying 
4 mother and her daughter, or grand-daughter, or 4 daughter 
and her mother fuccefiively, one after the death of the other, 
Which is generally underftood to be meant, cannot be the 

N 2 thing 
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thing here prohibited. For it cannot be a greater crime for a 
man to marrv his mother in law, or daughter in law, than it 
would be to marry hisown mother. But it is plain, thecrime 
here prohibited is a greater one, it being fet forth by a more 
emphutical word, as a high and extraordinary wicke@nefs ; 
and the punifhment to be inflicted for the breach of it, is the 
moft fevere of any mentioned in the Levitical law, viz. burn- 
ing with fire; and that not only the man and woman, who 
might be fuppofed to be guilty of this fin after the mother or 
daughter’s death, but he and they, that is the man, together 
with the mother and her daughter, or grand-daughter : which 
demonftrates, that the punifhment was to be inflicted for fome- 
thing done by them whilft they were all living. And having 
remarked, concerning the fourteenth verfe of the twentieth 
chapter, that the word there rendered wife, is the very fame 
with what is rendered woman in the 17th, 18th, and roth 
verfes of the 18th chapter, and in the 18th verfe of the 2oth 
chapter; adds, that there is as good reafon to tranflate it wo- 
man alfo in this 14th verfe, and therefore thinks this 14th verfe 
fhould be réad thus, if a man take a woman and her mother, 
Efe. viz, to uncover their nakedne/s, thatis, to debauch them. 
For the words, to take a woman, may as well fignify to take 
her to debauch her, as to take her to wife ; fee Genefis xxxiv. 
2. Upon the whole, he obferves, as to the 17th verfe of the 
18th chapter, and the 14th verfe of the 20th chapter, when 
collated together, that they allude to, and prohibit the Ifraelites 
from complying with a cuftom prevailing among fome heathen 
nations, and, probably, at that time even amongft the Ca- 
naanites, with whom the Jews dwelt, of qualifying them- 
felves for the priefthood, by lying with their mothers, dadh- 


~ters, and fifters. See Bifhop Jer. Taylor, Dué. Dubit. b. it. 


chap. 2. fect. 23. —p. 224. and Mr. Jurieu, General Hift. p, 
212. For he who debauches his mother and fifter, debauches 
awoman and her daughter; and he who debauches his mother 
and his daughter, debauches @ woman and her grand-daughter: 
And fince to be a prieft, was to be a man ot great dignity, 


for the prie{ts were nobles and privy-counfellors in thofe coun- © 
Pp ) 


tries; (fee Mr. Chandler’s Defence of the prime-miniftry and 


character of Jofeph, p. 403, 419, 421, 422, and 424;) itis » 


no unreafonable conjecture to fuppofe, that people afpired af- 
ter grandeur then, as well as in latter times ; and that, theres 
fore, not only the man himfelf might defire it, but his mo- 
ther, fifter, and daughter, might permit that to be done, 
which not only qualified him for preferment, but was a caufe 
of their own advancement alfo, The temptation, therefore, 
being 
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being thus great, and the wickedne/s thus heinous, no punifh- 
ment could be too fevere to deter them from it.—And as to 
the 18th verfe of chapter xviii. tho’ many learned men have 
thought it to be a prohibition of polygamy, which is alfa the 
opinion of Dr. Rutherforth, (whofe Inftitutes on Civil Law, 
we have lately had the pleafure of perufing, and fhall mention 
in our next); yet Mr. Fry thinks that fenfe of it rejected by 
the beft Commentators: and having mentioned Bifhop Pa- 
trick, Bifhop Kidder, Mr. Ainfworth, and Mr. Poole, if, 
fays he, the obfervations of thofe learned Commentators be 
right, may not the fenfe of the text be * Thou fhalt not take 
¢ thy wife’s fifter and debauch her in thy wife’s prefence, or 
‘ before her face, thereby to vex, or be revenged of thy 
‘ wife,’ that being the moft effectual way to vex her. 

Our Author alfo citing Lev. xviii. 3, 24, 25, 28, 29, 30, 
together with chap. xx. verfe 23, and Deut. xii. 31. makes 
this remark. It is furely then altogether unreafonable to fup- 
pofe that the things, here forbidden, were, any of them, fuch as 
God himfelf made neceflary to be done at the inftitution of 
matriage, in the time of man’s innocence; or which the beft 
of his own people, even the fathers of thofe very perfons to 
whom thefe laws were efpecially given, frequently practifed, 
and that not only without blame, but even with approbation. 

Befides, to throw ftill further light on this eighteenth chap- 
ter of Leviticus, our Author refers us to Jer. v. 7, 8, 9. and 
Ezek. xxii. 9, 10, 11. and remarks on the eleventh verfe of 
the twenty fecond chapter of Ezekiel, that in all our former 
tranflations, and agreeably to the plain fenfe of the Hebrew 

—tieey, it flood thus. Every one hath committed abomination 
with his neighbour’s wife, and every one hath wickedly defiled his 
daughter-in-law; and in thee hath every man forced his own 
her; which manner of rendering it is alfo approved of in 
the margin of our prefent Bibles. He quotes alfo the affair 
of Reuben, Genefis xxxv. 22. and xlix. 4. with 1 Chron. 
v. 15 of Amnon, \ Sam. Xill. #1, 12, 13,143; andof Ab- 
falom, 2 Sam. xvi. 21, 223 as violations of right, which 
this law intended to prevent. | sf 
_ Having thus far afcertained the genuine defign and mean- 
nb thofe Levitical laws, he next proceeds to obviate an 
the os or two; one is, that the Jews, to whofe forefa- 

‘thofe laws were given, take them to be prohibitions of 
matriages, and muft be fuppofed to underftand their own laws. 
ae Fry replies, that all the Jewith traditional books, 
Aa een compoted long after the times of their Prophets, 
€ of no authority, nor deferve any regard, efpecially fince 
3 our 
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our bleffed Lord himfelf obferved, when here on earth, that the 
ews, by their traditions, tranfgrefled the commandments of 
od, making them void and of no effet; Matth. xv, 3~6, 
and Mark vii. 8 to 13. Another objection is, that if mar. 
xiage with near kindred is not the thing intended to be for- 
bidden, what need could there be, after the general prohibj- 
tion againft defiling, to proceed fo minutely to particulars? 
This Mr. Fry looks upon to be the moft plaufible and weigh- 
fy argument that has yet been, or ever can be, offered in op- 
ofjtion to the notion advanced by himfelf, but thinks the fol- 
inn confiderations are a clear and full anfwer to it. Figg, 
That it is ufual in the law of Mofes, to prohibit exprefsly 
fome particular aggravating circumftances of fome fins, on 
account of their heinous nature, the danger people may be 
under of being tempted to the commiffion of ‘them, and the 
dreadful confequences attending them; notwithftanding thee 
very circumftances are included under fome general prohibiti- 
on, Of this he gives inftances in the cafe of prophane cuil- 
ing, Exod. xxi, 17. Levit. xx. 9. Exod. xxii. 28. Lev, } 
xix. 14; in the caleof oppreffion, Exod. xxii. 21. and xxiii, 
g- Exod. xxii. 22. Deut, xxiv. 143 of unrighteous judg- 
ment, Lev. xix. 15. Exod. xxiii. 6. Deut. xxiv. 173 of ( 
( 





aad 4 1)£ worsby» falfe meafure, Lev. xix. 35aFxod. xx. 3,4. Deut. v. §, 
and—~elidelwerthip, x ; 


de] i Lev. xix. 4, Exod. xxxiv. 17. Exod, 
xx. 23. And 2dly, he remarks, that the defiling of nea f 
kindred is a circumftance of the above nature, and therefac b 
fit to be particularly prohibited. tt 
Nor does Mr. Fry ftop here ; but having fhewed, in te W 
manner already explained, that marriages betwixt near-kit- y 
dred are not prohibited by the Mofaic laws, he farther afless, pt 
that fuch marriages were well approved of under that difpenl de 
tiqn; and in one cafe exprefly commanded, as 
This he exemplifies, firft, in the cafe of Zelophehu' fu 
daughters, who, being five in number, married five brathes, ot! 
who were their own coufin-germans. This cafe happem 
not only in the time of Mofes, by whom the Levitical bw 
were given, but under his infpection, and with his appro 
tion. Numb, xxxvi. 10,11. adly. In the cafe of Afchs, ® 
daughter of that eminent fervant of God, Caleb, who #* 
her in marriage to Othniel, his younger brother's fon. Juss! 
¥3- 3dly. In that of Ruth, mentioned Ruth iii. 9, 1%4 
whence it ig evident, that the being near of kin was then 
a reafon for marriage, and not an objechon againt it. 
gthly, as to collateral kindred by confanguinity ; tho’ it bf 
bable, thas mafriage betwixt the neareft of them, viz. ine 
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and fer, was unulual ; yet from the ftory of Amnon and 
Tamar, it is highly probable, that fuch a marriage was not 
then deemed unlawful: for furely, if thefe laws in Leviticus 
had been then taken for prohibitions of marriage, King Da- 
vid, whofe delight it was to ftudy and exercife him/felf in God's 
low day and night, muft have been well acquainted with them. 
And as there are therein, commands to teach the law diligently 
unto their children, Fc. without doubt the royal Prophet did it5 
and therefore, had there been therein any prohibitions of mar- 
riages with wear kindred, his children certainly muit have 
known it. And ifgthofe laws had been then taken for fuch 
prohibitions, as Tamar could not have'been ignorant of it her- 
felf, fo muft fhe likewife have known, that her brother Antnon 
alfo knew it. But by her words to him, 2 Sam. xiii, 13, it 
is plain fhe knew of no law againft fuch a marriage; from 
whence, therefore, it is highly probable, that thefe Jaws were 
not then taken in that fenfe. But 5thly, what puts this be- 
yond al] doubt, and is a full demonftration that the law relates 
not tomarriage, is God’s abfolute command to marry the f/er- 
in-law. Deut. xxv. 5, 7,8,9,10. It is plain, adds our Au- 
thor, by what has been proved in the former part of this dif- 
courfe, that by the Mofaic law, brother and fifter-in-law were 
at liberty to marry, when the brother, at his death, left chil- 
dren; but if he left no child, the brother was under an expre/s 
commaud, as above, to take her to wife. 


This part of our Author’s argument is alfo compleated, by ..!.. , 
folving the following inquiry; Were ten no marriages fore’ 


bidden in {cripture? Yes, fays Mr. Fry; at the original infti- 
tution of marriage by Almighty God, he commanded them, 
with relation to it, to leave father and mother; by which it is 
very plain, marriages between parents and their children were 
probibited, and confequently all marriages in the afcending and 
defcending line; and this is all probibited in the Holy Scriptures, 
as to marriages betwixt kindred. But fome other marriages, 
fuch as marriages with the Canaanites, and the inhabitants of 
other countries, are there clearly forbidden to the children of 
Ifrael, and that not in dark and doubtful expreffions, but in 
fuch plain words as cannot be miftaken. Deut. vii. 2,3. And 
tt is very evident they alfo broke this law, and were feverely 
teprehended for it, Ezrax. 10, 11, 12, 13, 14. Neh. xiii. 
43) 25, 26, 27. 1 Kings xi. 1,2, 3, 4. Do we find any 
thing like this, adds he, with refpect to marriages betwixt 
wear kindred? Wo we find any where in Scripture, that any 
were feparated, or in the leaft blamed, on that account? Shew 
me but gue inftance, and J will give up the whole point. The 
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quite contrary is the truth. The being near kin is there made 
an argument for marriage, and thofe who married their near 
kindred are commended for it. Ruth iii. 9. Numb. xxxvi. 10, 
13. Tobit i. g. and iti. 15. and iv. 12, 13. 

Thus far our Author reafons, as to what appears in the 
Old Teftament relative to his fubje&t. And as to the New, 
he obferves, with refpect to the affair of Herod, taken notice 
of in Matt. xiv. 3. Mark vi. 17. and Luke ili. 19, 20. that 
tho’ this hath been produced as an evidence of the unlawfulnefy 
of marrying a brother's wife, yet that notion will be fufficiently 
refuted, by only relating the true ftate of the fact, as given us 
by Dr. Whitby, on Matt. xiv. 3, 4. from fo/ephus, and the 
old Fewi/h chronicles, which in fhort is as follows. This He- 
rod, whilft married to the King of Petrea’s daughter, took away 
from his brother his wife Herodias, and kept her as his own; 
which was a moft grofs act of adultery, and not at all a mar- 
riage. . And as to the only other inftance from the New Tef- 
tament, alleged as favouring the fame notion, viz. the man 
fpoken of 1 Cor. v. 1, our Author remarks, that by having 
the father’s wife, is not there meant, marrying the father’s 
widow, but taking the father’s wife from him, and adulte- 
roufly living with her in the father’s hife-time; as is evident 
from 2 Cor. vii. 12. Wherefore, tho I wrote unto you, I did it 
not for his caufe that had done the wrong, i.e. the fornicator’s, 
mentioned 1 Cor. v. 1. nor for his caufe that fuffered wrong, 
i.e. the father of the fornicator, who was injured by his fon’s 
wickednefs. Had the Apoftle meant it of marrying the fa- 
ther’s widow, he would not have faid, it was /uch fornication 
as was not named amongft the Gentiles; for marrying the fa- 
ther’s widow was not only named, but allow’d, by many 
Gentile nations. Taylor’s Duct. Dub. 1. 2. c. 1. v. 1. feet. 9. 
p-174; and Dr. Hammond’s Annot. on 1 Cor. v. 1. And our 
Author, upon the whole, concludes, that had there been any 
impurity in marriages between xear kindred, our blefled Sa- 
viour would have fhewn it, whofe conftant practice it was 
to take all opportunities to rectify erroneous opinions, and 
reprove. wicked practices. We have an inftance of this, 
among many others, in the cafe of divorce, Matt. xix. 3-9 
Mark x. 2. But tho’ it is certain, that the cafe of marriage 

betwixt brother and fifter-in-law came before him, Matt. xxii. 
24, &c. Mark xii. 19, &c. Luke xx. 28, &c. yet we do not 
find he fpake one word again‘t it. Neither did the holy A- 
poftles, who were fent by him, and to whom he gave the fpl- 
tit of tiuth, and who kept back nothing profitable, but chins 
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all the council of God, A&ts xx. 20, 27, leave us one line a- 
ainft marriages with near kindred. 

That our Readers may conceive juftly of our Author’s in- 
tention, they will pleafe to take notice, that he not only al- 
lows marriage to be unfit, and therefore unlatyful, betwixt 

rents and children, or all in the afcending and defcending 
branch, as has been already obferved; but that for the pre- 
venting of uncleannefs, as families are now circumftanced, 
and male and female children brought up together, it ought to 
be difcountenanced betwixt brother and fifter: yet he thinks 
jt unreafonable to extend this limitation any farther ; fince, by 
a parity of reafon, it might as well be extended to neighbours, 
febool-fellows, and all other perfons wont to converfe freely to- 

ether. 

Thus of the three ftandards by which this writer tries the 
cafe of marriages between near kindred, we have prefented 
the Reader with his manner of applying the firft. But he is 

no lefs inftruStive in the recourfe he has to the law of nature, 
and to the laws of England, than in what we have thus 
epitomized, with refpect to the doctrine of Scripture: but for 
thefe we refer to the work itfelf. 

We cannot conclude without obferving, that our Author 
feems to have wrote his title-page before he had finifhed his 
treatife, and to have forgot one article in the body, which he 
promifed in the front of his book. For in the title, he pro- 
fefles to give us * fome obfervations relating to the late aé to 
* prevent clandeftine marriages ;’ but we do not find that his 
performance furnifhes any thing fuitable to fuch intimation. 


W.- 
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The Banifhment of Cupid, &8c. An allegorical Poem, in the an- 
tient tafte. to. 1s. Crowder. 


O this poem the following bill of fare, by way of ar- 
. gument, is prefixed.—* The genealogy of Cupid. His 
_ Power and qualities. He reigns on earth. The happy ftate 
of mortals then. The amours of Hermaphroditus and Sal- 
F macis, Hymen,—The innovations he introduced.— Venus 
turns proftitute,—becomes pregnant, and is delivered of a 
demon, who fills the world with diftempérs.—Mercury faves 

mankind from deftrucétion.’ 7 

The Author is pleafed to term his piece an allegory in the 
antient tafte, but we do not perceive its title to that character. 
Allegory, as the beft critics define it, is a fable, in which, un- 
der 
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der imaginary perfons, is fhadowed fome real action, er in. 
ftructive moral ; but in this poem no real action is fhadowed ; 
and, what is of more confequence, the piece is exceedingly 
deficient in moral, or rather is abfolutely smmoral; for, by re» 
prefenting marriage in a fatyrical and falfe light, it feems in- 
tended to excite a general odium againft that moft happy con. 
nection. It is, indeed, lucky, that the Author poffeffes not 
much of the magic of poetry; for tho’ there is ingenuity in 
the ftructure of fome parts of the fable, yet are not his num- 
bers fo enchanting, as not to let the reader fee, that the poem, 
upon the whole, is as ill-conduéted as it is ill-defigned, 
In the golden age reigned Cupid, and, 


Infpir’d by him, the great paternal God (a), 
With grace and dignity fublimer glow’d ; 

He tun’d his lyre that more divinely fung, 

With finer eloquence adorn'd his tongue ; 

With brighter Geguties deck’d the Cyprian dame, 
And arm’d her eyes with more refiftlefs flame. 


The other Deities too, and man alfo, confeffed his fwty : 


No faithlefs thepherd then was known to feign, 
A love he did not feel, for {@aeid gain ; 

No fair, by artful modefly with-held, 

The love her anxious bofom own’d conceal’d. 


But Gods and Men did not long enjoy this fupreme felicity. 
Hermaphroditus was the unhappy occafion of a fad reverfe 
of fate. All the Nymphs and Naids loved him; _ but he, in- 
fenfible to their charms, betook himfelf to fhady groves, 
and purling ftreams. In the courfe, however, of his peregri- 
nations, he came to Salmacis, a river of Lycia, which flow- 
ing between embow’ring fhades, and being dimpled by a 
ntle breeze, the coolnefs and tranfparency invited him to 
Gee. Here the guardian Goddefs of the filyer flood, 


Herfelf, unfeen, beheld the youth, admir’d 
His lovely form, and what fhe faw, defir'd. 

But as he cafts his airy drefs afide, 

Nor hides his naked charms, nor ftrives to hide: 
As on her view his growing beauties rife, 
Through all her frame the keen contagion flies, 
Love fettles in ber breait, and fparkles from her eyes. 
When naked now his lovely limbs divide 

The ftream, and thew more lovely through the tide, 
In foft embraces longing to be join’d, 

She plung’d into the ttream, not miftrefs of her mind. 


(2) Apollo, the father of Cupid. 










































The Banifoment of Cupid, 
She fore’d her way, and feiz'd the ftruggling boy, 


Averfe to charms, reludtant to the joy ; 


The more he ftruggl'd, ftill the more the prefs'd, ' 
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Entwin’d her limbs, and ¢ ipt him to her brealt : 
Then to th’immortal Gods her fuit addrefs’d. 

As they were join’d, fo join’d they might remain, 
Nor chance, nor time itfelf diffolve the chain. 

All this defcription is borrowed from Ovid; but our Ay- 
thor has over-looked fome of the moft ftriking beauties in that 
pleafing poet. What follows is, however, an improvement 
on the original ; 

So pray’d the nymph, negleting in her prayer 
The fympathy of foul, the mutual care 
Which fpring from union, and confent of hearts, 
Which cherifh love.-—— 
For the prayer being accepted, a monftrous union enfued, 
The female o’er the motley union reigns ; 
A fix’d averfion ftill the male retains, 


And prays no iffue from their loins might come ; 
Joylefs the bed, and barren be the womb (4). 


But his addrefs was not granted, for in due time, 


The nymph (c) produc’d a fon, 
From thence (¢) by Gods and Mortals Hymen nam'd, 
And in his hand the torch of difcord flam’d, 

Giv’n by the Goddefs at his natal hour, 

Sign of his fource, and emblem of his power. 


For Jove and the Fates had decreed, that the fon fhould avenge 
the fire, by binding the youths and virgins in chains which 
nothing but death could loofe. 

But no fooner was Hymen known on earth, than the Fair, 
fontinyes the Bard, either mifled by pride, or affeting no- 





(6) In Ovid, when Hermaphroditus faw himfelf transformed into 
amoniter, neither woman nor boy, he prayed to his parents, 


Sed jam non voce virili 





Geen 





Quifquis in hos fontes vir venerit; exeat inde 

Semivir: et tactis fubito mollefcat in undis. 
Accordingly the antignts believed that this river had a wonderful 
effe&t in enervating a man. 

(c) Is there not fame impropricty in calling a double-fex'd monfler 
a Nymph? . 

(2) We fee no cannedtion between Hymen and this fuppofed man- 
ner of his birth. Hymen is derived from the Greek word Syxw, 
selebro, The antients more juttly foppofed Hymen to be the fon 
ef Apollo and of Uranig. ; 
yelty, 


- 
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velty, deferted the God of Love, and placing Hymen in his 
ftead, paid their adorations to him only. 

And tho’ the favour’d youth to love invite, 

Scorn his embrace, reject the dear delight, 

Till Hymen bids, and fett’ring both in chains, 

Entails a life of miferies and pains. 


Nor are the Fair, fays this perfpicacious Bard, who fall in 
love, in a better fituation, for the hard-hearted {wains will not 
fatisfy their defires, 

Till Hymen bids the blifs, and binds the chain. 


Which if they refufed, the confequence was, folitary virginity 
to the maids, or promifcuous love to the males. 

Or if either fex yielded to marriage, as that God was 
wholly regardlefs of thofe tender fympathies which love re- 
QUIFeS, 

He join’d as chance, or wayward fancy guides, 
Indifferent bridegrooms, or reluctant brides. 


But as Hymen was endowed with a brazen front, he tells 
his votaries, that if they loved before, 


His chains would only bind their love the more, 
And if they lov’d not, love would thence arife, 
Grow in his bonds (e), and firengthen in his ties. 
How falfe the word ;_ indifference, ftedfaft hate, 
And frrifes and jars diftra€t the nuptial ftate. 


At the fight of this change on earth, Cupid, with indignation, 
followed Aftrea to Heaven; Venus, however, remained be- 


low, and 
Enchants the fhepherd ftill, and charms the /wains. 


But referve and modefty,. the armour of beauty, being gone, 
Venus turned proftitute, and permitting every liberty to the 
Fauns, Satyrs, and Priapus, whom fhe before had rejected, 
fhe became at laft pregnant (/). 


Far from her wonted haunts her courfe fhe bore, 
And hid her foame on India’s favage fhore. 
Without Lucinas’ aid, her pangful throes, 

A dreadful Demon to the day difclofe. 

Difeale and Death reoice ; with mortal fright, 
Kind Nature flarts, and fickens at the fight. 


(e) Of all faults in writing, there are few lefs pardonable than the 
giving the fame idea in different words. Our Author has many 
pleona{ms. 

(f) Had promifcuous love been the parent of the /ues veneria, 
the antients had not been unacquainted with that direful malady. 


The truth is, the p—is an endemic difeafc, in the new world, and 


came to Evrope by infection. 


Thefe 
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The two laft lines are the beft in the poem ;- but the pic- 
ture that follows of the Demon, is not only difguftful beyond 
fufferance, but falfe in fome of its colourings: Nor are we 
much more entertained with the defcription of thofe ills which 
the p— produces in the world. And if Longinus (g) blames 
Hefiod for the odioufnefs of the following image, in that po- 
et’s perfonification of darknefs, (ayAue) 

Tg ex posv poem potas peo (A). 

what would that delicate critic have faid of this part of the 
prefent poem? Fracaftorius was aware of this objection, and 
has with great dexterity avoided it, tho’ his fubject (7) moft 
naturally led him into an enumeration of the fymptoms of the 
venereal difeafe. His portraiture of a youth languifhing un- 
der the effects of this diforder, excites our pity for the me- 
lancholy fufferer, but raifes not our averfion to the caufe (4). 
Thefe things difcover the genuine poet. But to proceed. 

The afflicted immediately apply for affiftance, to the pro- 
fellors of phyfic, who addreffed Apollo and AZfculapius to 
teach them the method of cure: but the Gods of medicine 
could afford them no aid: the diforder baffled their fcience. 
Cyllenus laughed, and alarmed Apollo by calling him a wretch 
ed quack, and his art a jeft. 








He fears, 

Left, as th’ harmonius lyre Cyllenius ftole, 

And that perfuafive art which wins the foul, 

So he fhould fteal his boatted healing fRill, 

And gain the privilege (/) dy art to kill, 
Nor were his apprehenfions groundlefs, 

we or a!) the Doctors own, 

The Demon yields to Mercury alone. 
_ Parturiunt mantes! What a wretched pun is this! Nor is 
it true; for tho’ Mercury is the grand antifiphylic, yet are 
there other remedies more effectual than even that mineral, in 
fome of the fymptoms of this difeafe, 

At this place, however, the allegory, fuch as it is, fhould 
have ended; but the Author drags on through twenty-eight 
lines more, at the end of which we have an impertinent con- 
clufion to a moft impertinent poem: the worthy moral of 
which is, If you live fingle, the p— is your deftiny; and, if 
you marry, there is an end of all felicity ! 

owever, as the Author is not entirely deftitute of poetical 
merit, we hope, the next time he publifhes, that he will be 


More attentive to his plan, as well as more careful of his 
numbers, 


(g) Se&t. 7. (4) The fhield of Hercules, 1. 267. (é) Syphilis. 
: (4) Sub. finem, lib. prim. (/) Dothefe two lines agree? What 
Dampotent fatyr is this, upon phyfic! G 























































































MONTHLY CATALOGUE 
For AUGUST, 1756. 


MiscELLANEOUS. 


1. M R. Archibald Bewer’s Affidavit in Anfwer to the falfe 
Accufations brought againft him by Papifts; To 
which are added, 1. Acifcumftantial Narrative of what hath 
fince pafled between Mr. Bower and Sir Henry Bedingfield in 
relation thereto. 2. Copies of the faid pretended Letters fent 
him by Sir Henry Bedingfield, and of a fubfequent Affidavit 
thade by Mr. Bower of their not being wrote by him, or with 
his Privity. With fome fhort Obfervations on thofe pretend: 
ed Letters, proving them to be fpurious, 8vo. 1s, Sandby, 
In this finall pamphlet we have, firft, Mr. Bowet’s Affidavit 
fworn in the court Of King’s-Bench, May 31, 1756, before co- 
pies of the Letters mefitioned in out laft Number were delivered 
to him by Sir Henry Bedingfield. In this Affidavit Mr. Bower 
maketh oath, That hé ¢afte into Englahd in or about the month 
of June or July, 1726, and that for upwards of twenty-nine year 
Jaft patt; he hath not been prefent at any religious worhhip or ce- 
semony of the Romifh religion; or prattifed, repeated, or ufed 
any of the ceremonies, offices, prayers, or devotions, peculia } 
to that church, either in public or private; or been in any man- 
ner, or by any act whatfoever, reconciled to, or exprefled hit 
approbation of, the Popifh religion, or any of the errors or te- 
nets of that church condemned by Proteftants; but doth now 
believe, and for upwards of twenty-nine years laft pat hath 
believed and efteemed, the principal tenets maintained by the 
church of Rome, in oppofition to the Proteftants, to be impious 
and heretical ;—that he hath for upwards of twenty-four years 
Jaft joined with the church of England as by law eltablifhed in 
this kingdom, and, daring thattime, ufed hisutmoft endeavours 
to convince feveral of his relations, and others, who were edd 
cated in the Romifh religion, of the errors thereof ;—and tht 
the contents of the Letters are entirely falfe, fcandalons, atl 
groundlefs, and a wicked contrivance and forgery of the Papifts 
to blacken his good name, and hurt the Proteitant caufe, &¢. 
What weight Mr. Bower’s Affidavit may have with the publi¢ 
we know not. As to the Letters being a contrivance of the Pt 
pilts to blacken his name, there feems to be little, if any, fout- 
dation for fuch a pretence. It is well known to thofe who hart 
been at pains to enquire into this matter, that the Papifts hav 
endeavoured to throw obftru&ions in the way of fuch enquiry, [ 
inftead of being defirous to promote it. Ard for this conded of 
‘theirs, a very obvious reafon may be affigned. They are Ye] 
fenfible that a full and impartial enquiry into this affair, W 
bring to light a great many circumftances, which it is their & 
doubted intereft to conceal. But we muft not enlarge. ‘0 
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The Affidavit is followed by a circumftantial Narrative, as 
Mr. Bower calls it, of what has fince pafled between him and 
Sir Henry Bedingfield. This narrative contains only a few fhors 
Epiftles concernihg the Lerters, copies ot which were delivered 
to Mr. Bower, - are here printed. 

e have next a fecond Affidavit, fworn June 30, 1756, be- 
fore Mr. Fielding, wherein Mr. Bower maketh oath, That the 
Letters were not written by him, or with his privity. Then fol- 
low forhe fhort obfervations on the Letters, and the conduct of 
the Perféns whd have publifhed them. Thefe obfervations are 
éotitained in four pages; no mention is made of the money-tran/- 
a@ioh ; and nothing, indeed, is advanced that can give any {a- 
tisfaction to an unbiafled Reader, 

Mr. Bower has anhexeéd a Poftfcript to his pi¢ge, which it may 
not be improper to lay before our Readers ; it isas follows.—— 
‘ Since the foregoing fheets were fent to the prefs, and their in- 
* tended publication advertifed in the News-papers of Saturday 
‘ the 26th of June, a pamphlet hath been advertifed, and this 
‘ day publifhed, to prove the authenticity of the Six Letters in 
‘ queftion; which is pretended to have been written by a Pro- 
* teftant, but with all the virulence and fcurrility to be expe&ed 
‘ from exafperated and bigotted Papifts, by whom the principal 
* materials therein publifhed, appear to have been furnifhed, and 
* for the defence of whofe caufe alone they are plainly calcue 
* Jated. ‘The public may be affured, that Mr. Bower will, at @ 
* proper time, give an anfwer to the falfe facts, and falfe reafon- 
‘ ing of this anonymous Proteftant-Papit. As to his {currility 
‘ and invectives, Mr. Bower, agreeable to what he declared in 
* his Preface, will neither anfwer nor refent them: at the fame 
* time, he takes this opportunity to declare, that neither this, 
* or any other attempt of his enemies fhall fo far fucceed, as to 
‘ prevent him from endeavouring to complete The Hiffory of the 
* Popes with all poffible expedition.” 

It may be obferved here, that Mr. Bower, on a former occa- 
fion, broke his word to the public, in relation to the account 
he promifed to give of the motives which induced him to change 
his religion, and of his efcape from the Inquifition of Maceratas 
Upon Mr. Baron’s publifhing an account of this matter, in No- 
vember, 1750, Mr. Bower, in a public advertifement, declared, 
that Mr. Baron's account was, e/moft, in every particular, abfo- 
hutely falfe; and, in another advertifement, foon after, that if 
was wery imperfec?, (swoaflertions not very confiftent) and fal/e 
in many circumflances ; promifing, at the fame time, that as foor 
ashe had acquitted himfelf of his engagement to his fubfcribers, 
by finithing the fecond volume of his Hiftory, he would himfelf 
publifh a true account of the matter. Now this fecond volume 
has been compleated about five years ; the third has long ago 
been laid before the public, and the fourth, we are affured, is in 
great forwardnefs, in the prefs ;; but Mr, Bower’s promifed ac- 
count has not as yet made its appearance, 


Whether 
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Whether he will keep his word any better, in regard to Wwha¢ 
he has promifed in his Poftfcript, we knownot. But this we bé- 
lieve, that if ever he intends publifhing his Anfwer, the prefeng 
is the only proper time for this purpofe; and that-his not anfwer- 
ing his opponents without lofs of time, affords a ftrong prefump. 
tion that he has no fatisfactory anfwer to make. 


II. "EIKONOKAASTHE. In Anfwer to a Book entitled, 
"RIKQN BASIAIKH. The Portraiture of his Sacred Ma- 
jefty in his Solitudes and Sufferings. By John Milton, Nojw 
firft publifhed from the Author’s fecond Edition, printed in 
1650. With many Enlargements : By Richard .Baron. 
With a Preface, fhewing the tranfcendent Excellency of MiJ- 
ton’s Profe Works. ‘To which is added, an original Letter 
to Milton, never before publifhed: 4to. 2s. 6d. Millar, 

All who are fond of MiiTon’s writings, and, we hope, the 
number of fuch is not fmall, are certainly under obligations to 
Mr. Baron for this edition of the Erkonoxzasres, which contains 
feveral large and curious additions, that will give great pleafure 
to every admirer of Milton, and every friend of Liberty. 

Mr. Baron, in his Preface, writes likea warm friend to Liber- 
ty, and an irreconcilable enemy to all civil and eccleftaftical ufur- 
pations. He takes occafion to ‘recommend to all young gentle- 
men the ftudy of our old writers, efpecially Mitton, and Sipe 
REY, as One remedy for thofe evils which threaten the utter ruin 
of our country. ‘ High-church priefts’ feem to be his abhor- 
rence. Many of thefe, he fays, ‘ have laid out confiderable fums 
‘to deftroy the profe-works of Milton, and have purchafed 
‘ copies of his particular writings, for the infernal pleafure of 
* confuming them.’ , . 

‘ This has been practifed,’ fays Mr. Baron, ‘ with fuch zeal 
by many of that curfed tribe, that it is a wonder there are 
any copies left. John Swale, a bookfeller of Leeds’ in York- 
fhire, an honeit man though of High-church, told me, that he 
could have more money for burning Milton’s Defence of Li- 
berty and the People of England, than I would give for the par- 
chafeof it. Some priefts in that neighbourhood ufed to meet 
Once a year, and afer they were well warmed with ftrong beer, 
they facrificed to the flames the Author’s Defenjfio' pro popule 


in my power to produce more inftances of the like facerdotal 
fpirit, with which, in fome future publication, I may entertain 
the world.’ 

We fhall conclude this article with acquainting our readers, 
that we have, in the Editor's preface, an original Letter from Mr. 
Wall to Milton, written in the year 1659, and never before pub- 
lithed. This Letter is fenfible and fpirited, and fhews very plain- 
ly, that’ Mr. Wall’s fentiments in regard to Ecclehaffics, were 
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Anglicano, as alfo this treatife againft the EIKQN. I have it: 


pretty much the fame with Mr. Baron’s, which, if we may be 
— * + “allowed 










































allowed to Offer a conjecture, was one, perhaps not the leaft, 
yeafon of its being inferted. 


Ill, 4 Compendium f authentic Voyages, digefted in a chro- 
fological Series. Illuftrated with a variety © Charts, Maps, 
Plans, Heads, &c. 12mo. 7 Volumes, tl. 1s. Dofley, &c. 

That our Readers may be enabled to judge of the merits of 
this Colleton, by comparing its contents with thofe of other 
Compilations of the fame kind, we fhall give a brief fummary 
of the articles in the feveral volumes, viz. 

The four voyages of Columbus; the voyage of Vafco ce 
Gama ;—of Piero Alvarez de Cabral ; the conqueft of Mexico, 
by Cortez; Pizzarro’s Conqueft of Peru; voyages by Soto, ard 
others, to Florida, 1539;—-of Fernandes Magalianes ;—of S.r 
Francis Drake ;—of Sir Walter Raliegh, and others under his 
diretion ;—of Sir Thomas Rowe to India, fent by King James]. 
as Ambaflador to the Mogul ;=-of Capt. Monk, with memoirs 
relating to Old and New Greenland; narrative of the wonder- 
ful prefervation of eight men left on the coaft of Greenland, 
1630 ; journal of feven failors who wintered and died in Green- 
land, 1634 ;—=of feven failors who were left. at Spitzbergen, in 
1634, and died there in 1635; account of a fhipwreck near 
Spitzbergen, 1646; defcription of Iceland; dangerous voyage 
of Capt. James, to the north-weft; Nieuhoff’s voyage; Bal- 
dzus's account of the coafts of Malabar and Coromandel ;—of 
the iland of Ceylon; voyages to the north of Europe; me- 
moirs relating to Ruffia; Wafer’s voyage to the ifthmus of Ame- 
nea; account of the expedition againft Carthagena, 17413 
Dampier’s voyage ; Gamelli’s in 1693; Woodes Rogers’s, 
1708; Anfon’s, 1740: the four lait round the world. 

We perceive nothing new in this collection, except a hort 
barrative of the expedition to Carthagena, 1741; which feems 
to be a fatirical account, chiefly defigned to roaft the Command- 
ers; the paper is written with fpirit, but abounds too much in 
acrimony and abufe. 

As to the colleétion, on the whole, it appears to be rather cal- 
culated for our novel-readers, than for thofe who confult books 
of this kind for ufeful information, as well as mere entertain- 
ment, The charts, maps, and plans, are too fmall, and the 
heads and views meanly executed. The fcheme of the work 
t00, 1s not a good one ; for the chronological order, which the 
on looks upon as a capital improvement, creates great confu- 
7 m thereading, to thofe who may chufe to perufe the volumes 
“rough, in the order in which the feveral articles are arranged. 
rhea he jumps you from Sir Walter Raliegh’s expedition 
i. “mes, to Sir Thomas ‘Rowe’s voyage to the Eatft-Indies, 
ne rom thence to Monk's voyage to Greenland: whereas, in 
mse er obferved in the Jate edition of Harris’s Collection, this 
oniuhon is avoided, by going through all the voyages to one di- 


Viti P ' 
°n, OF part of the glove, before thofe to another quarter are 
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IV. Memoirs of the Life and Actions ef General w, 
Blakeney: To ferveas an Introduction to a fuller Hittory of 
certain TranfaGtions, wherein he had a Share. . Tobe pub. 
lithed in due Time. Dublin printed, and fold by the Book. 
icliersin England, 8vo. 6d. Scott. 

We have in this pamphlet very few memoirs of Mr. Blakeney 

. but mach virulence again the public adminiitration. Ie feems.to 

be one of thofe modern {quibs invented by the author of the Mar. 

ringe-Adt, a Novel; who has fo ingenioully contrived to abufe 

-the voverament, or any emuient characters, Im romances, and 

figtitious epiftolutory correfpondences. Vide Shebbeare’s works, 
throughout. 


V. A real Defence of A | B—e’s Conduét.. » By a 
Lover of Truth, anda Friend to Society. 8Vvo, 64. i. 
binfon. 
An ironical fatire upon the Acmiral, in the form of 4 com. 
ment, and vindication of his famous Letter to Secretary Ci—4, 


VI. The Chronicle of B——g, the Son of the Great B—,, 
By Ifrael Ben Ader, of the Tribe of Levi. 8vo. 6d. | Ho- 


garth’s.head, Flectftreet. ! 
A mere narrative of B——p’s Jate unhappy Mediterranean ex. 
pedition ; written in imitation of the flile of the Old 'Teftament. 


VII. ALemeirs of the Life and Diftreffes of Simon Mafon, 
Apothecary; containing a Series of Tranfactions and Events, 
both interefting and diverting. 8vo. 2s. 6d. Printed for 
the Author, and fold by Noble, &c. 

Mr. Mafon, the unfortunate Author of thefe Memoirs, having 
feveral times failed in his bufinefs, and being reduced togrea 
diftrefs, has printed his life, in order to prolong it, with dome 
abatement of the miferies he has already undergone. Wear 
obferved nothing extraorsinary in the circumflanees of - his Hito. 
ry, further than that he feems to have been fingularly unforw: 
natt in all his attempts to maintain himfelf, wife, and ¢hildre, 
by his indaftry and {kill in his profeffion : in neither of whid 
does he think himfelf at all deficient. His book, however, 
fords very little that-can be fuppofed to interef the reader, m 
nothing todivert him; fo that the recommendatory pr 
in his title-page, might as well have been omitted. Butasl 
poor man may be areal objc& of compaffion, the benevdt 

‘ reader may lay out half a crown with him to very good purpole 


' VU. The true State of the Cale of Sarah Rippon, Widow. 
Written by herfelf. 8vo. 6d. Scott. 

Mrs, Rippon, according to this narration, appears to havebe 

a couliderable fufferer by a law-fuit, with perfons whole pare 

were too mighty for her. As this is a cafe not very fingulay® 

fhall refer, tor particulars, to the pamphlet ;—.0 which an 
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nexéd, Propofals for printing by fubfcription, Poems on various 
Subjects and Occafions ; in which we with her Good Luck. J, 


IX. Cilber’s Two Differtations on the Theatres. With an ) 
| Appendix, in three Parts. “The whole containing a general bn 
View of the Stage, from the earlieft Times to the prefent: ‘ 
| With many curious Anecdotes relative to the Englifh Thea- 
tres, never before publifhed ; and Remarks on the Laws con- 
cerning the Theatres. 8vo. 3s. Printed for the Author. 
e Mr. Theophilus Cibber, here prefents tie public wih copies of | 
: two Differtations wherewith he entertained the town feveral even- 
" ings, during the laft winter, at the little theatre in the Hay-mar- 
ker, andelfewhere. Jn the firft Differtation, he fhews what high 
a eftimation poets and players were held in among the anuent:, 
particularly the Greeks and Romans; that Socrates, Epaminon- 


das, Czfar, Scipio, Brutus, Cicero, and others, the greateft 
men, in all ages, were promoters of dramatic compofitions, ard 





; encouragers of actors; that even the A pottles were no enemies 
to plays; and that fome eminent modern Divines, particularly 
4 Archbihhop Tillotfon, approved of theatrical reprefentations. 
)- He then enters on a conciie Hiftory of the Englith Stage, Patents, 

Patentees, and Licences, from Q:een Elizabeth to the prefent 
x: time; and this he does, inorder to introduce an enquiry into 


: the conduct Of the, prefent Patentees, and to make it appear, 
that by their tyranny over the adors, ill ufage of authors, and 


mM mifmanagement in general, they have greatly contributed to in- | J 
bs trodace a bad tafte, and deprive the public of thofe advantages, | 
for that rational and moral entertainmen:, they might receive from | 
) the ftage. He tikes a review of, and cenfures, fome late revived } 
10 pieces ; together with all the tribe of drolls, farces, mock-ope- 
real ras, mimickry, &ce. lately introduced; and is particularly fe- 
ome vere on Mr. Garrick: He concludes with an addrefs to the | 
nave town; in which he apologifes for his undertaking, and pleads | 
ito. the neceffity of his circumtiances, from his being excluded both 
orw: the theatres. 
dea, In his fecond Differtation, (after a prefatory eddrefs to the 
ct Antigallicans, whom he fuppofes to have been afronted by an | 
eo anonymous fcribbler, under the influence of the Drury-lane ma- 


nager) Mr. Cibber carries on his animadverfions on Mr. Gar- 
foe rick, whom he cenfures both as a manager and player ; but ma- 
hy of his criticifms on that Gentleman, tho’ fome of them feem 


vole to be both fmart and jutt, will have the lefs weight with the im- 
ole Partial reader, as Mr. Cibber appears to have conceived a flrone 
«dof. biqve and prejudice againft this celebrated actor, on a-fuppofition 
that Mr. Gartick has been inffrumental in fome of his lite mif- 
be ie ae difappointments ; particularly in his being refuted 
pe on to entertain the town with the performances of a new 
ay, ¥ i pehy, at the Hay-market theatre. 
"ei 2 this fecond Dffertation Mr. Cibber enters upon an examen 
ioe Cf Mr. Garrick’s rerformance in the charaé Lear; which 
nex KS} pance in the charaéer of Lear; whic 


O 2 he 
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he compares with Mr. Barry's, in the fame character; and gives 
the preference to the latter; who certainly deferved the great ap- 
plaufe he gained in Lear lait feafon. 

Iu bis Appendix Mr. Cibber gives us, befides a new edition of 
his Epiftte io Garvicl, (‘ee Review, vol. XIII. p. 467.) copies 








































and, particularly, a fpeech againft licencing the ftage, delivered 
in the Houfe of L—d:, by the E. of Ch————d:: this js ay 
excellent piece, and Mr. Cibber’s readers are obliged to him for 
{o valuable an additton to their entertainment. 


X. Reflections arifing from the Immorality of the prefent 
Age: In which fome felf-evident Facts are pointed at, which 
{eem to call for a more immediate Redrefs, than any other 
Article in our Policy, either at Home or Abroad. 8vo. 1s, 


Cooper. 

Upon reading the title-page of this piece, we wete naturally 
led to expeét, that the Author would lay open the principal fources 
of the depravity of the times, and point out thofe grand immo. 
ralities which call fo loudly for a reformation. ~ Intiead of this, 
however, he only declaims on the defeéts of female education, 
on making water publicly in the freets, on finging obfcene bal. 
lads, (eribsling bawdy poetry, and d:awing ob/cene portraits, on 
walls, benches, &c. Such are the fubje&ts treated of in this per. 
formance; and they are treated with much indelicacy of fan- 
guage. The Author, we make no manner of doubt, writes 
with a good intention, and fays fome fenfible things ; but-his 
ftile is without elegance, and his cenfure without digrity. 


XI. A plain Account of the Caufe of Earthquakes. Being 
a Supplement to a Treatife, Jately publifhed, on Fire. By 
the fame Author. 8yvo. 1s. Innys. 

Having, in the fixth volume of the Review, p. 387, feq. given 
a.pretty large account of the ‘Treatife to which this is a -upple 
ment, we fhall content ourfelves with taking noticé, that upon the 
principles contended for in his former produciion, Mr. Freke 
undertakes, in his prefent publication to fhew, ‘ 1{t. That a power 
* may proceed from Nature, fufficient to fhake the world —a2dly. 
‘ To prove, that the water was a¢luated as we found it, in many 
* parts, by the power of electricity,and noi from any fubterraneous 
* caufe.—3dly, To explain from whence the various. noifes pro- 
* ceeded, particularly the great Thump that was generally heard 
* in the upper part ¢f houfes.’ U 


XII. An Account of Conferences held, and Treaties mats 
between Major-General! Sir William Johnfon, Bart. and tht 
chief Sachems and Warriours of the Mohawks, Oneidas 
Onondagas, Cayngas, Senekas, Tufcaroras, Aughquage!s 
Skaniadaradighronos, Chugnuts, Mahickanders, Shawanes 


Kanufkagos, ‘Toderighronos, and Oghquagoes, Indian Ne 
, tol 
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of fundry papers relating to the laws concerning the theatresy 
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gions in North-America, at their Meetings, on different Oc- 
cafions, at Fort Johnfon, in ‘ County of Albany, in the 
Colony of New-York, in the Years 1755 and 1756. With 
a Letter from the Rev. Mr. Hawley to Sir William Johnfon, 
written at the Defire of the Delaware Indians. And a Preface, 
giving a fhort Account of the Six Nations; fome Anecdotes of 
the life of Sir William ; and Notes iluftrating the whole: Alfo 
an Appendix, containing an Account of Conferences between 
feveral Quakers in Philiadelphia, and fome of the Heads of 
the Six Nations, in April, 1756. 8vo. 1s. 6d, Millar. 
From this recital of what paiied at thefe Conferences, we have 
reafon to hope, that the differences between our brethren in 
North-America, and the Natives, are, by this time, happily ac- 
commodated. Hence the thanks of the public are no lefs due to 
Sir William Johnfon, for his fervices in thefe pacific meafures, 
than for his noble conduét in the field.—Nor fthould we forget 
to acknowlege the worthy pains taken by the Pennfylvania Quak- 
ers, towards attaining the fame falutary purpofe; in which, it 
may be hoped, they are, or will be, entirely fuccefsful: apd 
thereby make amends for the mifchiefs which fome have looked 
upon as derived from the Quaker-principle of Non-refiftance. 
See the Brief View of the Conduct of Pennfylvania, Review, 
vol. XIV, p. 208, feq. 


XIII. The Target: or a Treatife upon a Branch of the 
Art Military. By aGentleman who has refided fome time in 
England. gto. 12s. Dodfley. 

The Target here treated of, is not an implement of war, but 

@ particular form into which a certain number of infantry, a ba- 

talion for inance, or 700 men, are to be drawn up, in order to de- 

fend themfelves when attacked by a fuperior force, either of 
horfe or foot, or both. The defenfive pofitions of this Target, 
our Author pyefers to the Hollow-fquare and Orb ; the defects of 

Which he {cems to have fufficiently demonftrared. Upon the 

Whole, this Gentleman, tho’ not the happieit writer, appears to 

be well acquaiated with his fubjeét, and with the art of war in 

general, both ancient and modern; and the invention he recom- 
mends, carries with it the appearance of great utility. He thus 
eiumerates its advantages. 

“ Tho’ the Target is divided in feveral divifions, and confe- 
quently reaps by it the advantages the Legion did; it can, 
when well conducted, as well as the Legion, aét like one en- 
tire body : like a man aétive in all his limbs, and knows how 
toute them fiogly or all together: for it has folidity, agility, 
Variety, and, wi:hout confufion, liberty ; fecurity on its a 
dependency, independency, and, above all, quantity of fire ; 
is occafionally active, fearlefsly and fafely paflive: effential 
, MOperiies inherited by no fingle figure: the Hollow-fquare and 

Orb can hay claim to independency only ; if the Orb, Gx deep, 
O 3 * has 
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¢ has pretenficns to any more, itcan be but to one; which is. 

* folidity.’— 

XIV. Tae Works of Ben Johnfon. Collated with all form. 
er Editions, and Corre&ted; with Notes critical and expla. 
natory. By Peter Whalley, late Fellow of St. John’s ra 
lece, Oxford. 8vo. 7 Vols. 11. 15s. Innys, &e. 

~ Fo fay, that we look upon this as the beft edition of Ben 

Johnfon’s Works, will be faying enough, for an article of this 

kind. 

Rerticiouvus and CONTROVERSIAL, 
XV. An Apology for certain Gentlemen in the Univerfity 


of Oxford, afperfed in a late anonymous Pamphlet, with a 
fhort Poflfcript concerning ancther Pamphlet lately publithed 
by the Rev. Mr. Heathcote. By George Horne, M. A. 
Fellow of Magdalene College in Oxford. 8vo. 15, Ri- 
vington. 

W-. have, in our Review Vol. XIV. p. 392. given fome 
account of the pamphict which occafionea this Apology, 
and as we have no reaion, from any thing Mr, Horne tas 
faid, to change our opinion of the merit of that performance, 

» fe-we the think the Author of the Apology might have caneelled 
the advertifement he has prefixed to his pamphlet, as it can ferve 
only to give his readers no very favourable opinion of his modelly, 
by fhewing that he has too great a contempt for his adverlary. 
. 


] 
* 


It may be quefioncd,’ fays he, * whether that pamphlet [A 
‘ word io the Hutchinionians) either for the matter it comains, 
© or the aenner in which it 1s written, deferves fo much notice 
* as is here caken of i. —his Apolory (may be) of fome af, 
¢ when the pamphlet which occuftoned it is at reit.’ 

The Apology. begins with an obfervation that had been made 
on Mr. Flooker, by the author of his Life, ‘ that one of the fharp- 
* eft things that ever fell from his pen in controverfy, was the 
* following reproof of his adverfary-——** Your next argument con- 
** fiils of razling and reajins. To your railing | fay nothing; 0 
“© your recfons | f2y what follows” This fenrence, our Author 
fays, he is obliged to adopt-as the rule of his conduét ; and thea 
fets out as if he had nothing to fay bue what concerned railing. 

He ceciines the name of Hutchmfonian, and fays, ° none of 
* our acquaimance defire to be complimented as the difciples of 
* any'man.’ Phe Author of the Enquiry after Philofophy and 
Theology, has no objection to the name, and why thefe gentle 
men, if they arefollowers of Mr. Hutchiofon, thould any mort 
object'to the bemg called Hutchinfonians, than the followers of 
Newton, to be called Newtonians, isnot eafy to difcover. Ard 
fome there are who have declared. they would not, for the worl, 
fet up their weak judgment againt! fe able ameffer as Mr. Hutch 


jnfon.* However, it is not right to call names; and the ft 
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lowing obfervation by our Author, upon that practice, is very 
jut —p. 3-—* Is it not hard meafure, that when a Clergyman 
« only preaches the doétrines, and enforces the duty of Chrifti- 
‘ anity, from the Scriptures, his charafter fhall be blafted, and 
‘ himfelf rendered odious, by the force of a uwame, which, in 
‘ fome cafes, always fignifies what the impofers pleafe to mean, 
‘ and the people to hate? There are many names of this kind 
‘ now in vogue.’ | 


XVI. The Deétrine of the ever-bleffed Trinity proved, ina 


difcourfe on the 18th chapter of Genefis. By George Wat- 
fon, M.A. 8vo; 6d. Withers. 


Mr. Watfon is fpecial orthodox ; but his zeal for the revealed 
myftery, fee p. 2. feems to hurry him away with too much rapi- 
dity. He is horribly out of humour with thofe who difpute the 
infallivility of our liturgy ; and forely laments that the Author of 
the Effay on Spirit remains yet unexcommunicated. In a word, 
we cannot help secollecting, upon this occafion, the difputant in 
Horace, who | 

~ de lana fepe caprina 
Propugnat, nugis armatus * : 


XVII. A Plain Expofition of the Athanafian Creed. 12mo. 








The principal defign of this piece, we are told.in the introduc- 
tion to it, is to furnifh pious and well-difpofed perfons with {uch 
paflages of Scripture, as may.tend to remove any {cruple, which 
may arife in their minds, againft the repetition of the Athanafian 
Creed, or keep them from attending the public worfhip of God, 
when it is appointed to be read.Sich is the defign of the piece, 
which, in our opinion,-is much better caiculated to raife fcruples, 
than to remove them. Indeed, an attempt to give a plain expo- 
fition of the Athanafian creed, appears to us no lefs abfurd and ri- 
diculous, than an attempt to waih a negro white; for furely a 
more inexplicable piece of myfticifm never difgraced the public 
worfhip of rational Beings. K 


XVIII. Animadverfions on a late Sermon, preached before a 


Bithop and a congregation of Clergy, within the diocefe of 
Oxford:. together with fome remarks on the Charge that fol- 
lowed it. By a Layman. 8vo. 6d. Owen. 


Tho’ we differ from this Animadverter in many refpeéts, yet 


- there are two things which he adyances, wherein we perfectly 


agrce with him; the firft is, that his performance is a poor one, 
for this he himfelf acknowleges ; the fecond is, that he is an un- 


Worthy advocate for thofe gentlemen whole caufe he pleads, viz. 


Mr. Wetherell, Dr, Patten, Mr. Horne, &c. We likewife very 
teadily allow him all that merit which fuch mode/? and bumbe ac- 


: Knowlegements are entitled to. 


* 





in difpute engages, 
With nonfenfe arm’d, for nothing rages. Francis. 
O 4 Well, 
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4 Well, but modefty and humility in an Author are, it may be 
» | faid, rare accomplifhments, and are generally marks of uncom- 
mon merit, therefore pray give us fome account of what he fays, 
Why then, Reader, this Writer tells thee, that the doétrine of 
paffive obedience to our governors is the badge of the crofs, the 
charaéterillic of Chriftianity, and the glory of the church of Eng. 
" land. He is likewife a great enemy to human reafon in matters of 
| ‘religion, and challenges all the advocates for rea/on, to produce 
one principle of natural religion that arifes from reafoning onl; 
without tradition or revelation. He introduces what he fays upon 
this fubject, with the two following propofitions, which he takes 
} for granted, and with which we fhall take our leave of him. The 
: fir is, ‘ That we can underftand nothing but what is made 
§ known to us by our fenfes ;’ the fecond, ‘ That let us under- 
‘ ftand material ideas ever fo nicely, join them, abftraét them, &¢. 
‘ ever fo well; yet we do not in the leaft know which of them 
* reprefents, or gives us a reprefentation of, the invifible and 
‘ eternal Godhead, or in whut manner it does fo, unlefs the 

“ Creator himfelf has revealed it to us.’ 


i R 

| XIX. The Grand Enquiry, AmI in Chrift or not? ex. 
plained and recommended, in order to help any mah to know 

| the ftate of his own foul. By Benjamin Fawcett. 12mg, 

rf 1s, Buckland, 


We have here two plain pious difcourfes, from thefe words, 
Therefore if any man be in Chrifi.—With a long preface, recom- 
mending the important duties of prayer and felf-enquiry. The 
; Author writes like a ferious Chriftian, fincerely defirous of pro- 
4 moting the interefts of practical religion. R 


XX. An hiftorical Account of the Rife and Eftablifoment of 
, the People called Quakers, with a brief view of their religious 
; principles, and of their tenets refpecting civil fociety. In which 
the doétrine of peace, and obedience to government, are con- 
fidered. Extracted from writers of the beft authority, Bya 
Friend. 8vo. 6d. Newbery. 
‘ ‘ Ata time,’ fays the Author, ‘ when the public attention # J 
| * fixed on the fteady and refolute conduct of the Quakers in ano 
¢ ther quarter of the world, an impartial account of the rife, tenets 
* and difcipline of that people, cannot appear unfeafonable, ¢ 
‘ pecially‘as many take the freedom to decide concerning ther, 
* who know nothing of them but the name, and are utter fire 
¢ gers to their principles.” Such account of the Quakers as the 
Author thus intimates the expediency of, is given in this pa 
pile: ; and feems to be fairly and candidly extracted from 
ooks of the mofl eminent writers of that fect. The compl 
feems to be really (with refpect to the people in quettion) wha 
he profefies in his title-page, a Friend; that is to fay, one® 
thole proteftants ufually diftinguifhed by the name of Quakers 
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XXI. Spring. An Ode to Neriffa. By Stephen Cefar 


Lemaiftre. Folio, 6d. Cooper. 


“The {pring has always been a favourite topic with the poets. 
That thofe of Greece, Sicilly, Italy and Provence fhould be fo 
rapturous in their approbation of that prime feafon, is no ways 
furprizing, if we covfider the happinefs of their climates; but 
that we, who, inftead of being fanned with /oft genial breezes, 
are fhuddering,with the b/eak north-eaft ; who, inftead of being 
regaled in February with all the breathing infants of the {pring, 
have fcarce a lelac blowing in April ;—that we fhould be fo fond 
of that feafon is really aftonifhing. 

The fa&, indeed, is, that moft of our poets who invoke 


——= the foft zephyrs through a broken pane, 


have borrowed all their rural images from the Antient and Pro- 
vercal Bards. ‘They know no more of the country than thofe 
defcribe ; and the confequence is, that they reprefent not a Bri- 
tith, but a claffic fpring ; not nature, but fancy. But tho’ molt of 
our eminent poets have been guilty of this impropriety, we fee 
fomething like a Britifh {pring in Mr. Lemaiftre’s poem (a). 

Warm with the praifes of a fylvan life, fo enthufiaftically de- 
fcribed by the bards of Greece and Italy, our poctical folks are 
apt to imagine, that thofe who inhabit the country, muft, from 
that circumftance, be happy. But one muft look very little 
abroad, not to difcover, that mifery more frequently refides in 
the hutt, than in the palace; and that care as commonly haunts 
the labourer, as the citizen. Afk the hufbandman, when fatigued 
with the toils of the day, if he feels (6) Plea/ures unknown to Pa- 
laces and Kings, be will anfwer, No. Afk him, if he does not 
envy the "Squire, he will reply, Yes. Befides, as no contemp- 
tible poet philofophically expreffes it, 


The heart can ne’er a tranfport know, 
That never feels a pain. 


However, as our Author wanted his miftrefs to come to the coun- 
cry, we cannot blame him for painting the life led there, in every 
attractive colour. 

The ode confifts of fourteen regular ftanzas, each of 
ten lines; and difcovers the feeds of a poetical imagination ; 
which more years, and the fmiles of Nerifla, may probably ri- 
pen to the production of no unpleafing fruit. 

As a {pecimen of the poem, take the following ftanza, 


But fee yon mofly tow’rs through age decay, 
While through their ivied piles fmooth currents glide, 


(a) Stanza sth, 6th, and oth. 
(4) Stanza 3d. 
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That foftly whifp’ring forward feems to fay, 
B-hold the vain effeéts of earthly pride ; 
W here hoarfe-mouth’d daws oft fcream their doleful yells, 
There the fage Goddefs, Meditation, dwells. . 
Come quick, my fair, for all muft watte, 
E’en blooming beauties fade, 
And time that ftately tow’rs can blaft 
With equal rigour ftrikes. the faireft maid. 


XXII. Hymn to the Supreme Being, on recovery from a dan- 
gerous fit of illnefs. By Chriftopher Smart, M.A. 4to. 6d. 
Newbery. 


As this poem feems to have been the genuine effufion of gra- 
titude, it would be cruel, and invidious, to make it the fubjeét of 
criticifm ; tho’, otherwife, not the leait exceptionable of this gen- 
tlenan’s performances. It is an inftance, however, of the good- 
nefs of his heart, if not of the fidelity of his mufe. 


XXIII. Turnceat. A parody of the tragedy of Athelftan. 
In one act. 8vo. 1s, Vaillant. 
This is a very trifling parody of a very indifferent play. 


XXIV. 4 Poem, on the Countefs of Pomfret’s Benefaction 
to the Univerfity of Oxford. 4to. 6d. Rivington. 

We are informed in an adveitifement, that this poem was 
wrote with the view of being {fpoken in the theatre, at the late 
commemoration. It was well for the auditors that it was not {po- 
ken, as it mufl have been then, what it {till is, unintelligible ; and 
we could have wifhed, for the honour of the Univerfity, thet 
fo ftiff, ob‘’cure, and out-of-the-way a poem had never been 
publifhed. We fhall not therefore perpetuate its fame by a 
fpecimen. It confilts of 197 lines, Sed in tam magno corpore non 
una mica Salis. G 


XXV. Effays Paftoral and Elegiac. Containing, Morn- 
ing; or, the Complaint. Noon; or the Conteft. Evening; 
or the Exclamation. Night; or the Wanderer. Addrefled 
to the Right Hon. the Earl of Chefterfield. By a Gentleman 
late of the Inner-Temble. 8vo. 1s. Cooper. 

. As thefe paftorals are dut eflays (to ufe the Author’s own ex- 
preflion) we fhall not enter into a minute difcuffion of them; 
but only obferve, that the numbers are in general inharmonious, 
and the language often mean and incorreét; that there is a vicious, 
mixture of antient and Britith ideas; the pieces being neither 
Arcadian nor Englifh; that they give us few rural imagés, 
and {carce any of the Author’s own invention: yet are 
not thefe pieces, fo very contemptible as fome have repres 
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fented them; the following extract from the Conte? will prove 


this : 


One Morn (now fome Moons patt) by cuftom led 
To tend my Aocks, to vonder hill I fped, 
To yonder hill, whofe vat afcending height, 
Wide o’er the Champian, had commanding fight. 
There did I, from the top-moft fummit, view 
A furious bull a lovely maid purfue ; 
I heard her cries, I faw the fleeting fair, 
By Terror wing’d, and haften’d by defpair ; 
Adown the fteep defcent, with fwiftnefs run, 
To fhun the danger,——but in vain to fhun ; 
When from my fling a pond’rous ftone I threw, 
And at one ftroke the horrid montter flew. 

Now whether aided by unufual force, 
As down the hill fhe run her rapid courfe, 
She could not ftop ; or whether loft to fenfe, 
Onward fhe ran, in mad-like impotence ; 
Not mine to fay but eagerly the flew, 
And in the ftream her lovely body threw ; 
I faw, -and {wift to aid the fair one ftrove, 
Swifter than fancy, on the wings of love; 
Boldly I plung’d, and plunging boldly bore 
The beauteous virgin fenfelefs to the fhore. 





Trembling with hopes and fears her charms to fee ; 


At length fhe wak’d to life, to love, and me. 
And oh! that day I never can forget, 
For fhe I fav'd was lovely Collinet. 


Upon the whole, as the Poct has neither copied the beft paf- 


toral or elegiac models, 


nor given us better of his own in 


their ftead, we may conclude with the words of S. J. Efq; in his 
famous epiftle from the country, to Lord Lovelace in town. 


Afli& us not, ye Gods, tho’ finners, 
With many days (a) like this.— 


POLITICAL, 


XXVI. A feafonable Call upon all Englifb Saibrs, by an en- 


quiry into the caufes of our naval mifcarriages,” With fome 
thoughts on the intereft of the nation, as toa naval war, and 


of the only true way of manning the fleet. Dedicated to the 


From the fecond edition in quar- 
Now reprinted at this important crifis, 
perufal of all true lovers of their country. 8vo. 


_ This reprinted traé& hath alfo been lately advertifed under the 
title of, « An Enquiry into the caufes of our Naval Mifcarriages, 


(2) Vide the title; Morning, Noon, &c. 


© &c.’ 
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* &c.” leaving out the words, ‘ A feafonable call upon all Enolih 
* Sailors.’ We mention this circumitance for the fake’ of ou, 
country readers, to fatisfy them, that if they fend for it under 
either title, they will have the intended pamphlet, tho’ the title. 
page and the advertifement may be fomewhat different. 


MEDICAL. 
XXVII. The Ue of Sea Voyages in Medicine. By Eb 


nezer Gilchrift, M.D. 8vo. 2s. 6d. Millar. 


Theexuberance of the MateriaMedica,and a too great attention to 
theducrativesm provements of pharmacy, it is apprehended, has been 
a principal occafion of the little regard the moderns feem to have 

aid to fome of the moit ufeful remedies employed by the primitive 
phyficians: Pharmacopeeias have been added to Pharmacopezias, 
and there is {carce a difeafe that, at prefent, has not its pretended 
fpecific. But fhould it be afked, whether che health of the pa- 
tient has been of Jate better fecured, or the honour of the pro- 
feffion hereby further promoted? it is much to be feared, that 
candour would an{wer in the negative. Hence we cannot help ap- 
plauding Dr. Gilchrift for his endeavours to reinftate /ai/ing in the 
clafs of medicines. 

This exercife has been much recommended by the antients, 
for many falutary purpofes. Our Author, indeed, has not con- 
fidered his fubjeét merely as an exercife, but isalfo at fome pains 
to fhew, that the fea air is endaed with. fanative qualities, not 
common to that we breathe on fhore. However, he does not 
rely only on reafoning. If experience is the beft recommendation 
of any medicine, he inftances twenty-two hiftories, moltly con- 
famptive, and fome far advanced in the difeafe, whereby the utility 
of this practice appears inconteftible. He points out other 
diforders, in which he judges it ufeful; obviates the objetti- 
Ons to it; and fhews its particular accommodations to the-dif- 
tempers of Grea: Britain: and this ina ftyle, which, tho’ far 
from’elegant, is plain to almoft every comprehenfion. He has 
fubjoined an Appendix, containing fome initances that ferve to 
demontftrate the advantages accruing from the ufe of warm baths 
in critical difeafes; another practice likewife familiar. with, the 
antients, the revival of which has alfo been attempted by fome 
modern phyficians, particularly the late Dr. Clifton,* and the 
ingenious Dr. Glafs.+ of Exeter. Upon the whole, we cannot 
but think, the delicate Valetudinarian will, in many cafes, find 
benefit from the directions in this treatife. L 


* In his State of Phyfic. + Sce Review, vol. VI. p: 31% 
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An Effay on Waters. In three Parts. Treating, 1. Of Simple 
Waters.—2. Of Cold, Medicated Waters —3. Of Natural 
Baths, By C.Lucas, M.D. 8vo. 3 Volumes. 10s, 6d. 
fewed. Miaillar. 


F induftry may be admitted any part of a Writer’s merit, 

Dr. Lucas feems to have a fair claim to the favour of the 
public. The fubje&t, whether confidered for its oeconomical 
or medical ufes, is particularly interefting ; and is here treat- 
ed, tho’ diffufely, with accuracy. equal to its importance. 
Our Author generally fupports his opinions by authorities and 
experiments; and in the number of the latter few have ex- 
ceeded him. A feparate volume is appropriated to each fepa- 
rate part: in the firft, the nature, properties, combinations, 
and afinities of Salts, acid, alcaline, and neutral, are treat- 
ed of; the elementary and accidental qualities of Simple Wa- 
ter, in all its various modes of exiftence, are minutely de- 
fcribed and diftinguifhed ; the particular Waters generally 
employed in this metropolis for domeftic purpofes, as the 
Thames, New-River, Hampftead, Rathbone-Place, St. Paul’s 
and the Savoy Pumps, Crowder’s Well, and Lamb’s Con- 
duit, are feverally analyfed, and their proportionate degree of 
utility affigned to each: the medicinal efficacy of common 
Water, ufed either internally or externally, is fully and clear- 
ly explained, and fome judicious obfervations are added, rela- 
tive to cold and warm bathing, as they were occafionally 
made ufe of by the ancient Phyficians, 

In his fecond volume, our Author enquires into the con- 
tents of thofe Waters commonly termed faline or mineral: 
wherein, after fome remarks on falt Waters. in general, he 
proceeds to an examen of particulars. Of thefe, the firft that 
comes under his confidcration is Sea-Water ; to which near 
Afty pages are devoted: the Doétor’s principal defign is to 
thew, that Sea- Water is impregnated with only a calcarious 
earth, a muriatic falt, bittern, and the oily matter common 
toalt Waters; without any fulphur, bitumen, nitre, or unc- 
tious fubftance, afcribed to it by other Writers,  parti- 
cularly by Dr. Ruflel*, upon whom are beftowed feveral 

arp cenfures, which, with fome as high compliments to 
the proprietors of the Harwich and Liverpool baths, and 
an attempt to fhew the futility of the endeavours that have 


* See Review, vol. IX. p. 188. 
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been made to diveft Salt Water of its difagreeable tafte, are 
the moft obfervable things in this feétion.— To this fucteeds y 
difcuffion of the characteriftics, qualities, and effects of the 
Epfom and Cheltenham Waters ; the difference between which 
is, faid to be, that the former is never known to be putrid, 
being but an impregnation of water with 2 pure native vitri- 
olate falt, with a little bittern, fome earth, and a very fmalt 
portion of alcaline matter: the latter is reported to be fome. 
times fetid, and to contain a volatile vitriolic acid, charged 
withiron, in the proportion of about half a grain to a pint; 
a greater quantity of earth, partly felenite, but moftly calca- 
rious, and the fame kind of falt, more confiftent, and with 
much lefs bittern. Scarborough Medicated Waters, are judg- 
ed to partake of the fame principles with Cheltenham. 

In the next fection, which takes up more than half the 
volume, are confidered Medicated Waters of the fubacid, 
chalybeat kind. Of thefe our Author reckons in the principa- 
lity of Liege, and its neighbourhood, fifteen different fprings ; 
moft of which, together with the Waters of Tunbridge in 
Kent, were fubjected to chemical torture. ‘The Doétor’s ex- 
periments upon thefe waters, are not only very numerous, 
but feem to have been conduéted with every neceflary circum- 
ftance of exactnefs: from whence he determines them all to 
be impregnated upon the fame principles, and, tho’ in differ. 
ent proportions, with the fame ingredients, viz. ¢ 1. A moft 
© exalted fubtle volatile fluid ; with 2. a confiderable portion 
of moft fine, elaitic air; 3. a martial earth, or iron {poiled 
by folution, or otherwife, of its phlogifton and metal- 
lifing ‘principle; 4. earth partly abforbent or calcarious, 
partly felenite; 5. alcaline falt, and fome partake of a {mall 
portion, or, as that of Tunbridge, chiefly confift, of mu- 
riatic falt; 6. fome portion of the oily matter inherent to 
all water; and 7. of the great bafis of all fluids, the aque- 
ous element; all moft intimately blended, as they are won- 
derfully produced by the inimitable chemiftry of parent Na- 
ture. — This volume concludes with fome appofite direét- 
ons for the choice of the feafons, and manner of ufing thele 
Waters. 

The natural warm baths of Aken (or, as more com- 
monly called, of Aix-la Chapelle); of Borfet, a neighbour- 
ing village there; of the Bath in England, and the waters of 
Briftol, employ the third volume of this treatife: in 00 
part of which are our Author’s application and capacity for 
enquiries of this fort more confpicuous, than in his inveftiga- 
tion of thefe feveral waters. Common opinion has general 
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hitherto fuppofed a confiderable analogy between the German 
and Britifh baths: this Dr. Lucas pofitively contradicts, and from 
a great variety of experiments, infifts upon their being widely 
difimilar. According to his analyfis, they differ and agree in 
the following points.—* 1. Thefe baths have evidently one 
common bafis, fimple water; heated by fimilar means, an 
ignited and decompofing pyrite, with the volatile parts of 
which the one is impregnated, by the waters running over 
the heated pyrite, without coming into contact with it; 
whileft the other, by running at the bottom or lower part 
of, or through the like pyrite, poffibly lefs fulphureous, 
or being delivered at a greater diftance from the heated mi- 
neral, appears charged chiefly with the more fixed parts. 
With refpect to heat, this appears in different degrees; the 
fource of the Emperor’s bath in Aken raifing the mercury to 
136; the pump of the King’s bath, at Bath, to 119 in the 
pump-room, 120 in the bath.—2. They have an acid much 
of the fame nature, more volatile in Aken, partly volatile, 
but moftly fixed, at Bath.—3. Aken water depofites a pale 
earthy matter, which grows black in its fewers; Bath, a 
yellow martial or ochrous earth.—4. A phlogifton, or fub- 
til inflammable principle, paffing generally with vulgar ob- 
fervers, and pretending analyfers of waters, for fulphur, 
when it is, in fact, but one of its conftituent parts, is evi- 
dent to the fenfes, and proved by various demontftrative ex- 
periments in Aken; but this can, in no fhape, be fhewn in 
Bath waters, by any experiment that has yet occurred to the 
favourers of this opinion, more than to me; whereas its de- 
fets appear by many inconteftible proofs.—5. The folid 
contents of the Emperor’s bath at Aken, are from 37 to 40 
granes in a pint ; of which, about the eleventh part is an ab- 
forbent earth, with fome felenite, the reft a twofold falt, 
partly purely alcaline, and partly muriatic; whileft the con- 
tents of the fame quantity of King’s bath water, at Bath, 
are about fixteen granes and three quarters ; of which about 
one thirty-eighth part of a grane isiron ; fomewhat lefs than 
feven grancs earth, partly calcarious, partly felenite; the 
reft, being ten granes, confifting of about one third Glau- 
ber’s falts, and two thirds fea-falt, without any proof an 
-alcaline falt, or nitre, or fulphur.’ 

With refpect to the Briftol waters, the Doétor’s fentiments 
are, that they differ from thofe of Bath, ¢ onely in the latter’s 

containing a {mail quantity of iron; and fome finall difpa- 
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If we have contented ourfelves with thus giving our Aus 
thor’s general deductions from his experiments, it is not that 
there are wanting feveral other things in his Efiay, well wor- 
thy of attention, among which we muft recommend his ani. 
madverfions on the promifcuous ufe of bathing at Bath—a 
point more efpecially laboured, is to prove, that all medi- 
cated, chalybeate, or thermal waters, derive their falutary 

ualities, hot or cold, from pyritz: the hypothefis is pro- 
bable and fimple, but not new; Dr. Lifter is here ad. 
mitted to have mentioned it before; it was then warmly op- 
pofed, particularly by a phyfician at Manchefter, who alfo 
appeals to facts * to prove the contrary. This opinion has 
been revived, and ftrongly fupported within thefe few years; 
and it is more than poffible, that thofe who have read Henc- 
kell’s Pyrotologia, or Macquer’s Elemens de Chymie, may 
apprehend Dr. Lucas little entitled to the merit of having 
made many great difcoveries: however, he has not forgot to 
acknowlege his obligations to Hoffman, Boerhaave, and 
Mufchenbroeck. 

The Doétor’s orthographical fingularities we pafs over, be- 
caufe, tho’ they render him lefs agreeable, they do not make 
him lefs inftructive: but the candid Reader will be more offend- 
ed at the afperity with which he treats thofe from whom he 
diflents; and which often makes fuch near approaches to ill 
manners, that even when we are pleafed with the fagacity 
and learning of the Chymift, we regret the abfence of the 
Gentleman. 


* Menfe elapfo a viro cl. Domino Johanne Floyer, Milite et 
M. D. Collegii Reginenfis apud Oxonium, Iiteram recepi amicifl- 
mam; qua fe venturum ad balneum Buxtonenfe mihi notum fecit. 
Novitatem avide recepi, ‘et dic viceiiimo decimo menfis elapfi ibi 
terrarum ei obvius eram. Juxta balucum Buxtonenfe ei petram de- 
monftrabam alumine, vitriolo, fulphure et ochra gravidam, ex qua 
aqua communi acidulas artificiales nullo negotio paravimus. Ex 
eadem petra ei acidujam naturalem puilulantem demonftrabam. 
His conipectis poft varios difcurfus, lubens illius confenfum prebuit 
principiis fupra recitatis: {c. acidulas folummodo imprxgnari et hand 
pyrita vegetante, cujus hac petra nulla funt velligia, nec quovis ar- 
tificio eadem petra pyrités inveniri poteft. Ab his et argumentis 
quibufdam habitis, de acidularum principiis fe haud ulterius dubi- 
tare pronuntiavit, et hac orbi literario communicari exoptevit. 

Poftfcriptum ad Exercitationem de Aquis Mineralibus, 
Authore Carolo Leigh, M. D. 1597. L 








































